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The fifth-century grammarian-philosopher Bhartrhari has long attracted scholarly 
attention, and deservedly so: his magnum opus, the Vakyapadiya, had a profound 
impact on later Indian schools of thought, Brahmanical as well as Buddhist. The 
Vakyapadiya is not, however, the only grammatical and/or philosophical work 
ascribed to Bhartrhari in addition to a commentary on Patafijali’s Mahabhasya: 
according to several sources dating back at least to the tenth century, the same 
author also composed a Sabdadhatusamiksa or Saddhatusamiksai, which, unfor- 
tunately, has not come down to us, and which is still shrouded in mystery, as its 
main topic, and even title and attribution, are considered uncertain to date. The 
goal of this article is to examine the available fragments and testimonies and to 
establish on their basis that the work, the original title of which must have been 
the Saddhatusamiksa, endeavored to show that the whole phenomenal world is 
made of six elements (earth, fire, water, air, ether, and consciousness) while ulti- 
mately defending a nondualistic point of view. Verses quoted by later authors as 
belonging to the Saddhdtusamiksa are gathered and translated in an appendix to 
the article. 


AN INTRIGUING LOST WORK 


Bhartrhari’s magnum opus, the Vakyapadiya,! has drawn much scholarly attention for 
over a century and triggered some heated debates, the most famous of which pertains to the 
authorship of the old Vytti that comments on its first two parts.? But the Vakyapadiya is by 
no means the grammarian-philosopher’s only work: he is also believed to have authored a 
commentary—usually referred to as the Mahabhasyadipika—on Patafijali’s Mahabhasya. 
The attribution of the Satakatraya to the author of the Vakyapadiya seems to be late and 


Some of the results of this inquiry were presented at the workshop Philosophy in the Gupta Period (SOAS, Lon- 
don, 11/04/2017) at the invitation of Nathan Hill, Sam van Schaik, and Michael Willis (ERC project “Asia beyond 
Boundaries”), and I would like to thank here the organizers of this event as well as all those who participated in it. 
I am also very grateful to Vincent Eltschinger, Vincenzo Vergiani, and Johannes Bronkhorst, who carefully read a 
draft of this paper and provided particularly insightful comments. Finally, many thanks are due to Stephanie Jamison 
and the two anonymous reviewers of this article for their very useful remarks. 

1. The work is divided into three parts (kdanda) and it seems that the title Vakyapadiya originally applied only to 
the first two of them, while the three parts together were called the Trikandi (Aklujkar 1969: 547-55). Several com- 
mentaries on it are preserved: a Vrtti on the first two kandas (with important lacunae in the second one); a Paddhati 
by Vrsabhadeva on both the karikds and Vrtti of the first kanda; a Tika on the second kanda attributed to Punyaraja; 
and Helaraja’s Prakirnaprakasa on the third kanda. The karikds mentioned here are numbered according to K. A. 
Subramania Iyer’s editions, but the text of Wilhelm Rau’s edition is also given whenever it differs. 

2. On this debate see, e.g., Biardeau 1964; Iyer 1969: 16-35; Aklujkar 1972; Bronkhorst 1988; Aklujkar 1994a; 
Houben 1997a and b, 1998, 1999, and 2003: 144-57. 

3. This work was edited, on the basis of a single, incomplete manuscript, as the Mahabhasyadipika, although 
this may not have been its original title (see Aklujkar 1971). Among reasons for considering that the text pre- 
served in this manuscript is Bhartrhari’s commentary on the Mahabhdasya (a commentary mentioned by a number 
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probably spurious,* but several scholars> have noticed in the past decades that a tradition 
dating back at least to the tenth century of our era ascribes to Bhartrhari another work of 
which very little is known. To date, the latter’s content remains shrouded in mystery: only a 
few scattered fragments of it survive through later quotations,° and its title is uncertain, as 
two versions of it are found in the sources that allude to it, namely, Sabdadhatusamiksa and 
Saddhatusamiksa@ (more precisely, these are two versions of the full title, since the work is 
also often referred to with abbreviated forms such as SamiksG and Dhdtusamiksa).’ What 
this “examination” (samiks@) was really about is far from obvious at first sight, as the word 
dhdtu, in a grammatical context, usually means ‘verbal root’, but if this is how it is to be 
interpreted here, the title Saddhdtusamiksa hardly makes sense (sat° means ‘six’, but there 
are thousands of roots in the Sanskrit language), while Sabdadhdatusamiksd (“an examination 
of the verbal roots of language’) sounds oddly redundant—not to mention that the few frag- 
ments that have come down to us have nothing to do with verbal roots. And whatever the title 
of this work was, even its attribution to Bhartrhari has recently been questioned. ® 

This article does not claim to answer all the vexed questions surrounding this intrigu- 
ing lost work. Its goal is merely to clarify once and for all the issue of its title and to show, 
through the examination of a few thus far neglected references to it in later Indian philo- 
sophical literature, that even if no manuscript of it ever comes to light, we can still hope to 
obtain some precious informations on its content simply by paying attention to what its medi- 
eval readers had to say about it. Since to my knowledge, no attempt has been made so far to 
gather the known quotations from this text, a list of fragments is given below as an appendix. 


WAS THE TITLE OF THE WORK SABDADHATUSAMIKSA OR SADDHATUSAMIKSA? 


The remarks that first drew attention to this lost work ascribed to Bhartrhari are found 
in the Sivadrsti by Somananda (c. 900-950) and its commentary (Vrtti) by Utpaladeva 
(c. 925-975).° The passages in question, which seem to be known to all the modern scholars 
who mention Bhartrhari’s lost Samiksa, occur immediately after Somananda completes his 
lengthy criticism of Bhartrhari’s contention that ultimate reality is to be equated with the 
subtle level of speech (vac) called Pasyanti.!° Somananda then accuses Bhartrhari of going 
well beyond his abilities as a mere grammarian when he claims to venture into metaphysi- 
cal territory !! and ends up displaying a sheer simulacrum of knowledge, which, Somananda 
adds, he offers not only “here” (iha) but also in another work: 


of ancient authors, including Yijing) is the fact that the fragments quoted by various Indian authors as belonging to 
this work are found in the manuscript (see, e.g., Iyer 1969: 4). 

4. See Kosambi 1948: 78-79 and Bronkhorst 1994. 

5. See Sarma 1940 (to my knowledge, this is the only paper thus far devoted to the work in question, at least 
according to its title; but in fact only two pages of this six-page long article really deal with it); Sastri 1959: 61; 
Frauwallner 1959: 113; Iyer 1969: 9-10; Torella 1994: xxvi—xxvii; Bronkhorst 1994: 38-39; Dyczkowski 1994: 
293; Houben 1995: 7; Murti 1997: 14; Torella 2008: 513; Nemec 2011: 60 and 200; Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi 
2011: 202; Torella 2014: 573; Nemec 2016: 352. 

6. It is of course quite possible that manuscripts of this text have survived somewhere but have not been spot- 
ted and examined yet. 

7. See appendix below, under fragments 1, 2, and 7. 

8. Bronkhorst 1994: 38-39. 

9. See, e.g., Sarma (1940: 67), who, while briefly mentioning the Sivadrstivrtti passage, adds “this is the only 
reference to it that I have come across so far,” after which the author, completely setting aside the issue of the 
Samiksd, proceeds to reject the attribution of the Satakatraya to Bhartrhari. 

10. On this discussion see, e.g., Gnoli 1959, Torella 2008, Nemec 2011, and Torella 2014. 
11. This is probably a critical allusion to assertions such as the one found in Vakyapadiya 1.22cd: tad 
vydkaranam agamya param brahmadhigamyate || “(Those who] have learnt grammar reach the Highest Brahman.” 
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expressed it in the Samiksa. '? 
Utpaladeva explains the passage in the following way: 


Your investigation of the correct knowledge to be pursued with treatises that have liberation as 
their goal has “left the plane of grammar”—[grammar being] nothing but the activity of teach- 
ing the correct words that are the causes of the understanding of meaning -; [this investigation], 
which is “not appropriate for you,” [i.e., not appropriate] as a task for you, is useless! And not 
only has the learned Bhartrhari stated this pseudo-correct knowledge precisely here, with this 
discourse on Pasyanti, but also in the Sabdadhatusamiksa. '3 


In the 1934 Kashmir Series of Text and Studies (KSTS) edition of Utpaladeva’s Vrtti (made 
on the basis of a single sarada manuscript) '4 as well as in the partial edition of the Sivadrsti 
and Vytti thereon in a recent study by John Nemec, 5 the title is given as Sabdadhatusamiksa 
(although none of the manuscripts used for the latter bears this reading); !® and most schol- 
ars have accepted this without discussion. Taking for granted that just like Bhartrhari’s 
Vakyapadiya and his commentary on the Mahabhasya, this work too must have dealt with 
language, they seem to have found the presence of the word sabda in the title entirely natural. 
The use of the word dhdtu, however, seems to have caused a certain uneasiness since the 
usual meaning of ‘verbal root’ in a grammatical context did not seem relevant here, so that 


13. Sivadrstivrtti: 83-84: arthapratitihetusadhusabdanusasanavyaparam eva vaiyakaranatvam tyaktva 
moksaprayojanaih Sastrair yat samyagjfiadnam anusaraniyam tadanvesanena bhavatim karaniyatvendprastutena* 
na kimcit. na kevalam catraiva pasyantyabhidhadnena samyagjianabhasa evokto yavac chabdadhatusamiksayam api 
vidvadbhartrharina. [* karaniyatvenadprastutena 82, $3, S4, KSTS Ed : akaraniyatvenadprastutena Nemec 2011 (em.).] 

14. The other manuscript used for the KSTS edition (a devandgari “transcript” of a manuscript preserved in 
Madras) does not contain Utpaladeva’s commentary but only Somananda’s stanzas (see the Preface to Sivadrsti: 
i-ii). In Nemec 2011: 81, the author explains that “all of [his] efforts to obtain a copy” of the “Srinagar manuscript” 
(a sdrada& manuscript from the Research Library in Srinagar for which J. Nemec gives no catalogue reference) 
“failed, due in no small part to the current political instability in the Kashmir Valley.” It should be noted in this 
respect that in fact several sérada manuscripts containing Somananda’s Sivadrsti with Utpaladeva’s commentary 
are preserved in Srinagar: see $1, $2, and S3 in the bibliography below (S4 is in devandgari; all of these manu- 
scripts were scanned by the National Mission for Manuscripts in 2005). It is very likely, however, that the sarada 
manuscript on which the KSTS edition was based is none of the above, and that it is rather D3, which is now pre- 
served at the National Archives of India (Delhi) and has been there since 1948: see Ratié forthcoming a, n. 49. As 
explained there, I could not study this manuscript in much detail during my last visit to the National Archives of 
India in 2012; besides, at the time I was pursuing a different line of research, so that regrettably it did not occur to 
me to check whether the manuscript did have the reading recorded in the KSTS edition for the title of the lost work 
ascribed to Bhartrhari. 

15. Nemec 2011. 

16. The sdrada manuscript J has the obviously corrupted reading yavac chabdatusamiksayam, the two 
devandgari manuscripts P and R read yavac chabdasamiksayam, and according to J. Nemec, G (a sG@rada@ manu- 
script preserved in Gottingen that I could not consult independently) has yavac cha---tusamiksayam. Nemec (2011: 
90) explains that “any reading in the manuscript that is missing due to damage to the physical manuscript, such as 
fraying at the ends of the folio in question, is marked with three dashes: ---,” so that it is not possible to know from 
this how many aksaras are missing; one also wonders whether this was an attempted correction, or just “fraying 
at the ends of the folio.” Among the Srinagar manuscripts that were not consulted by Nemec, S3 shares the KSTS 
reading, while S2 and S4 p.c. have ydvac chabdasamiksayam (yam S4 a.c.; the missing text, yavac chabdasamiksa°, 
was added in the right margin; the passage is not preserved in S1). 
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the vague meaning of ‘root-cause’ was preferred among the few historians who ventured an 
explanation of the title. Thus K. A. Subramania Iyer: 


The name of the work is in accordance with the philosophy of Bhartrhari. The name of the work 
means: Investigation into the word as the dhdtu, that is, the root-cause (the Ultimate Reality). 
This title agrees with Bhartrhari’s Sabdddvaita, the doctrine that the ultimate Reality from which 
the universe proceeds is of the nature of the word. !7 


Mulakaluri Srimannarayana Murti makes similar remarks: 


Somananda ... remarked that Bhartrhari has also dealt with ... the higher knowledge about 
the ultimate reality, transgressing the limits of the grammarian in this book which is meant for 
explaining the forms of the noun and the verb. For Bhartrhari sabdadhdatu-samiksa means an 
inquiry into the root cause (dhatu) of sabda, i.e. Sabdabrahman, the Ultimate reality, correspond- 
ing to what was expounded in the Brahma-kanda of the Vakyapadiya. Therefore all the works of 
Bhartrhari are based on one principle that Vyakarana is intimately connected with the Ultimate 
reality, namely Sabdabrahman, besides explaing the form of words in Sanskrit. !8 


More recently, other scholars (Johannes Bronkhorst, John Nemec, Mark Dyczkowski), 
although aware that there is another version of the work’s title, have chosen to keep using 
the one found in the KSTS edition. !? This is rather surprising, since in 1994 Raffaele Torella 
had already published a book”? in which he noted that two different titles are attributed to 
the work: in the Spandapradipika, a commentary on the Spandakarika by Bhagavatotpala/ 
Utpalavaisnava*!—another Kashmirian author who must have lived slightly later than Utpal- 
adeva?*—the title of the work is said to be the Saddhdtusamiksa;”> and according to Torella, 
this latter form of the title is certainly the correct one. 

Torella’s reason for preferring the second version” is to be found in the sequel of Utpal- 
adeva’s commentary on the Sivadrsti. For according to Somananda,”> Bhartrhari cannot 
rightfully claim—as he does in a verse of his Samiksa quoted by Somananda himself and 


17. Iyer 1969: 10. Note that some further remarks by this author seem to indicate that Iyer was not as entirely 
certain of the meaning of the word dhdtu in this title as he seems to be here (ibid.): “It may not be out of place to 
mention that the presence of the word dhatu in the title of the work reminds one of the titles of some Buddhist works 
such as Dharmadhdatupravesa, Savisuddhadharmadhdatujfiana and Vajradhatumandala. The significance, if any, of 
this resemblance has yet to be determined.” 

18. Murti 1997: 14. 

19. See, e.g., Bronkhorst 1994: 39 n. 10: “Professor Raffaele Torella informs me that there are good reasons 
to believe that this work was rather called Saddhdtusamiksa”’; yet Bronkhorst uses the title Sabdadhatusamiksa 
throughout the paper. Dyczkowski, although aware that Bhagavatotpala calls the work Saddhdtusamiksa, mentions 
the Sivadrstivrtti passage and the title Sabdadhatusamiksa, merely adding (Dyczkowski 1994: 293) “there seems 
no reason to doubt that this was another name for this work,” and quoting (ibid.: en. 129) the remarks on this title 
in Iyer 1969. As for Nemec (2011: 59, 67, 200, and 202), as far as I can see in this work he betrays no awareness 
of any variant in the title, but a few years later Nemec (2016: 352-53) notes (n. 28) that “Torella has suggested that 
one should rather understand the title of this work to be the Saddhatusamiksa’; yet the author keeps using the title 
Sabdadhatusamiksa. 

20. Torella 1994. 

21. On the name of this author see Torella 2016: 425, n. 1. 

22. See Sanderson 2009: 109. 

23. See appendix, under fragment 6 (the same author also refers to this work as the Dhdtusamiksd, see ibid., 
under fragment 2). According to the Spandapradipika edition, all the consulted manuscripts bear the reading Sad°. 

24. See Torella 1994: xxvi-xxvii n. 39, and Torella 2014: 573. 

25. Sivadrsti 2.74c: anantasyanubhitih ka . . . \| “What experience can there be of this infinite [nature]?” I take 
the rest of the half-verse (paricchedam vindtmanah) as going with the first words of the next verse (anante’vagamah 
kutra .. .), according to Sivadrstivrtti: 86 (tatha hy Gtmanah svariipasya paricchedam iyattam vindnante vastuni 
kutramse’vagamo’stu . . .). 
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that appears to have been the mangala verse of the work*°—that reality, “the body of which 
is nothing but an infinite (ananta) consciousness that is unlimited by place, time and [form],” 
can only be grasped through “one’s own experience.” According to Utpaladeva, such an 
experience is impossible for the following reason: 


Since [this] is a pluralistic doctrine (bhedavdda), given that [its proponent] accepts six elements 
(dhatusatka), the association [of the reality that he praises] with space and time is inevitable; 
therefore the infinity (anantatva) [that the verse ascribes to the ultimate reality] should [rather] 
be called a limitation by space and time!?? And therefore what experience could there be of 
[this entity supposedly] unlimited by place and time? [Somananda] means that their relation is 
impossible. 78 


Utpaladeva is making clear here that the work in question bore its title because its author 
admitted six dhdtus,*° and as already emphasized by Torella, this shows that we should dis- 
card the KSTS reading Sabdadhdtusamiksa as the lectio facilior*°—facilior because when 
it comes to Bhartrhari, we immediately expect a reference to language, and also because 
the six dhdtus mentioned in passing in Utpaladeva’s Sivadrstivrtti do not seem to be remi- 
niscent of any notion found in the Vakyapadiya. It is very probable that for these two rea- 
sons, the reading Saddhdatusamiksa was later felt to be defective and wrongly corrected into 
Sabdadhatusamiksa. 

But this passage in Utpaladeva’s Sivadrstivrtti is not the only piece of evidence that the 
Saiva nondualists who lived in Kashmir around the end of the first millenium CE undoubt- 
edly knew this work under the title Saddhdtusamiksa. As explained below, in a recently 


some “proponents of the theory of the six elements” (saddhatuvadin), and Abhinavagupta 


26. For this verse see appendix, fragment 1. 

27. This is a difficult passage and I am not certain whether my understanding of it is correct. According to 
Torella 2014: 573, the compound desakdlaparyavasGnam may be a corruption for desakalaparyavasdnam, and ity 
anantatvam desakalaparyavasdnam ucyeta can be understood as “so, endlessness must be understood as an absence 
of spatial and temporal limits.” The emendation is elegant. I wonder, however, if here Utpaladeva is not rather 
criticizing the quoted verse, according to which reality is both infinite (ananta) and unlimited by space, time, etc. 
(desakaladyanavacchinna), by saying that since its author admits that reality is made of six different dhdtus, instead 
of asserting that it is unlimited by space and time, he should acknowledge that it is associated with differences, 
including spatial and temporal ones: the so-called infinity of the ultimate consciousness talked about in the verse 
under scrutiny cannot be experienced, not only because—as Somananda’s verse and the sequel of Utpaladeva’s 
commentary point out—there can be no apprehension of an infinite reality in the finite sphere of experience, but 
also because the ultimate consciousness cannot truly be infinite, i.e., unlimited by space and time, in a system that 
allows for six elements and therefore rejects nonduality. In any case, as pointed out by Torella, the accusation of 
bhedavada here can only be directed at the author of the Samiksa, and “Utpaladeva here gives indirect voice to an 
unspoken criticism of the contradiction found in this work, which presents a non-dualistic and absolutistic approach 
while containing in its very title the admission of a plurality of principles.” 

28. Sivadrstivrtti: 86: dhdtusatkopagamad bhedavade desakalayogo’vasyambhavity anantatvam desakéla- 
paryavasdnam* ucyeta, ata’ cdparyavasitadesakalasya** kanubhitir*** na tayoh sambandho yukta ity arthah. 
[*desakalaparyavasdnam $2, 84, KSTS Ed, Nemec 2011: om. $3: desakalaparyavasadnam em. Torella 2014. **ucy- 
eta, ata’ caparyavasitadesakalasya $2, S84, KSTS Ed, Nemec 2011: dasakdlasya $3. ***kanubhiitir $2, $3, S4, 
Nemec 2011 : sanubhiitir KSTS Ed.] 

29. As noted in Torella 2014, the interpretation offered in Nemec 2011: 202 n. 371—according to which the 
“dualists” referred to by Utpaladeva are Naiyayikas—makes no sense since it is still the opening verse of the 
Samiksa that is being criticized. Note that the footnote from the KSTS edition on which Nemec’s interpretation is 
based (naiyayikadimate) is most probably not Kaul’s (as assumed in Nemec 2011, ibid.), but rather comes from an 
old marginal annotation in the sarada manuscript used by Kaul when he edited the text (on this sarada manuscript 
see n. 14 above). 

30. Torella 2014: 573. 
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explains in his commentary that in that passage Utpaladeva is targetting “the author of 
the Saddhatusamiksa@”’ (saddhatusamiksakara);>' moreover, earlier in his commentary on 
Utpaladeva’s Vivrti, Abhinavagupta already mentions the Samiksa, which he also explic- 
itly ascribes to Bhartrhari (tatrabhavant).** And as will be seen below, in both passages 
of his Vivrtivimarsini, Abhinavagupta specifies that these six dhdtus are to be understood 
as 5+1 elements. This is an important point, because it enables us to rule out once and for 
all the hypothesis of a corruption of the word Sabda° into Saf® in these texts: the reading 
Saddhatusamiksa must have been prior to the reading Sabdadhatusamiksd. 


WHAT ARE THE KNOWN FRAGMENTS ABOUT? 


Now, what are the fragments of this work about? The verses of which I am aware*? defend 
a nondualistic view according to which reality is, as the already mentioned fragment 1 
says, an infinite consciousness (cit) that is unlimited or uninterrupted by “place, time, etc.” 
(dikkaladi) and that can only be known through “one’s own experience” or “the experience 
of oneself” (svanubhiiti). 

That the brahman is in fact free of temporal and spatial sequence is of course an idea that 
is strongly asserted by Bhartrhari from the very outset of his magnum opus;** and the same 
work also states that the whole content of our ordinary experiences, although affected by 
temporal and spatial limitations, is in fact nothing but the brahman, which remains in and of 
itself free of these limitations. * 


33. See appendix; I have not come across any prose passage quoted as belonging to the Samiksd. 

34. The brahman is said to be “beginningless and endless” (anddinidhana) in Vakyapadiya 1.1, and Vrtti: 2-3 
comments: kalabhedadarsanabhydsena mirtivibhagabhavanayé ca vyavaharanupatibhir dharmadharmaih sarvasy 
avasthasy anasritadinidhanam brahma . .. “The brahman, which, in all conditions, receives no beginning or end 
from the properties and absences of properties that ensue in the realm of ordinary practice (vyavahdra) from the 
repeated apprehensions of temporal differences and from the notion of the [spatial] distinction between material 
forms...” 

35. According to Vakyapadiya 1.1, it is the brahman that “appears in the form of objects” (arthabhdavena vivar- 
tate). Vrtti: 8-9 explains: ekasya tattvad apracyutasya bhedanukarendsatyavibhaktanyariipopagrahita vivartah. 
“Apparent transformation (vivarta) is the fact that what is one and does not lose its reality takes on other forms that 
are distinct [from each other] and unreal by seemingly acquiring (anukdra) difference.” See also, e.g., Vakyapaditya 
3.2.8: vikalparuipam bhajate tattvam evavikalpitam | na catra kalabhedo’sti kalabhedas ca grhyate || “Reality itself 
takes on the form of conceptual distinctions (vikalpa) [whereas in fact it remains] free of conceptual distinctions; 
and in it there is no temporal differentiation, and [yet] temporal differentiation is apprehended [in it].” Divisions, 
and particularly temporal ones, are due to ignorance (avidya) and disappear when one recovers the true knowledge 
of reality, as is pointed out in Vakyapadiya 3.9.62cd: prathamam tad avidyayam yad vidyayam na vidyate || “This 
[vision of time] that is first and foremost (prathama) in [the realm of ] ignorance is not found at all in [that of ] knowl- 
edge.” Cf. Helaraja’s Prakirnaprakasa, vol. I: 64: ata evaitat kaladarsanam avidyayam samsdrahetubhitayam 
prathamam bhedavabhasamayo hi samsarah, bhedas ca desakalabhyam, tatra ca kalabhedo jagatsrster adyah. 
akrama hi pasyantiriipa samvit pranavrttim upariidha kalatmand parigrhitakrameva cakasti . . . “For this very rea- 
son this vision of time is first and foremost in [the realm of] ignorance, which is the cause of the cycle of rebirths 
(samsdGra); for the cycle of rebirths consists in differentiated phenomena, and difference [occurs] through space and 
time; and among them, temporal differentiation comes before the [phenomenal] world’s creation. For conscious- 
ness (samvit) in the form of [the subtle level of speech called] Pasyanti is free of sequence (akrama), [yet] when 
associated with breath activity (pranavrtti), it is manifest as if it had acquired sequence in the form of time.” In fact, 
however, the brahman remains perfectly free of any temporal limitation (ibid.: 65): niskramam hi brahmatattvam 
vidyamayam akdlakalitam avidyavasat kramariipopagrahena yathayatham vivartate .. . “For the reality that is the 
brahman, which is devoid of sequence, remains temporally unaffected [inasmuch as it is] full of knowledge; [yet] 
due to ignorance, it appears (vivartate) in a gradual way due to its taking on a sequential form.” 
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Admittedly, according to Bronkhorst, the content of fragment | is in conflict with 
Bhartrhari’s philosophy as it is found in the stanzas of the Vakyapadiya,*® since the lat- 
ter never identify the brahman with consciousness,*’ so that the Samiksa “can hardly be 
accepted as having been composed by the grammarian-philosopher Bhartrhari.” 3° It seems 
to me, however, that at least some of the verses in the first Kanda of the Vakyapadiya can 
lend themselves to an interpretation that equates speech (and therefore reality or the brah- 
man) with consciousness, °° and this is at any rate how the Saiva nondualists*° or their con- 
temporary Helaraja*! read them. Most importantly, even if the tenth- and eleventh-century 
Saiva authors mentioned above were wrong in attributing the Samiksd to the author of the 
Vakyapadiya, there must have been some doctrinal grounds that enabled this identification: 
the Saivas, who knew Bhartrhari’s thought very well, could not have assumed that this work 
was Bhartrhari’s if they had failed to notice any resemblance with the theses defended in 
the Vakyapadiya, or at least with their interpretation in its commentaries. So in what fol- 
lows, without assuming anything as to the actual authorship of the Samiksa, I would like to 
highlight a few more ideas that appear to be shared by the Samiksa and the Vakyapadiya as 
explained in the available commentaries. 

Fragment 2 in the appendix below is about the Self (Gtman) having the status of an 
object of knowledge (meya) because it appears as if it were “variegated due to ignorance” 
(avidyasabala), so that this Self fails to grasp its own (subjective and/or unitary) nature. The 
verse can certainly be understood in several ways, and the lack of context makes any inter- 
pretation somewhat risky; in any case it brings to mind the statements in the Vakyapadiya 
to the effect that subject, object, and knowledge/experience are in fact one single reality 
that only appears to be differentiated, just like a dreamer’s consciousness that presents itself 
in the form of other selves and objects and fails to recognize its own Self in this variety. 47 


36. Bronkhorst is of the opinion that the Vakyapadiyavrtti is not by Bhartrhari himself (see n. 2 above). 

37. Bronkhorst 1992: 58 (“jamais dans les strophes du Vakyapadiya le Brahman—qui apparait sous nombre de 
désignations différentes—n’ est identifié 4 la conscience”) and n. 12. 

38. Bronkhorst 1994: 39. 

39. See in particular Vakyapadiya 1.115-16 and 118: na so’sti pratyayo loke yah Sabdanugamdd rte | anuvid- 
dham iva jianam sarvam sabdena bhasate || vagriipata ced utkramed avabodhasya sasvati | na prakasah prakaseta 
sa@ hi pratyavamarsini ||... saisé samsarinadm saiijna bahir antag ca vartate | tanmatram avyatikrantam caitanyam 
sarvajatisu || “In this world, no apprehension occurs without conforming to speech: every cognition is manifest 
as if it were pervaded by speech. If consciousness lost its eternal nature of speech, the manifesting consciousness 
(prakasa) could not be manifest—for it is [this nature of speech] that enables reflective awareness (pratyavamarsini) 
... It is this [nature of speech] that exists as the internal and external consciousness of transmigrating individuals: 
in all species [of living beings], consciousness (caitanya) is nothing but this [nature of speech] and does not exist 
beyond it.” 

40. See, e.g., Abhinavagupta, Isvarapratyabhijnavivrtivimarsini, vol. I: 212-13. 

41. On Helaraja’s conviction that Bhartrhari’s brahman is a consciousness (samvit) equated with the Pasyanti 
level of speech, see, e.g., PrakirnaprakGsa, vol. II: 64, quoted above, n. 35. 

42. See, e.g., Vakyapadiya 1.4: ekasya sarvabijasya yasya ceyam anekadha | bhoktrbhoktavyariipena 
bhogariipena ca sthitih \| “The [brahman], which is one and contains seeds of everything, and which exists in 
various forms—that of the experiencing subject and of the experienced object, as well as that of experience .. .” 
Cf. Vrtti: 21-22: ekasya hi brahmanas tattvanyatvabhyam* sattvasattvabhyam caniruktavirodhisaktyupagrahyasya- 
satyariipapravibhagasya svapnavijnanapurusavad abahistattvah** parasparavilaksana bhoktrbhoktavyabhoga- 
granthayo*** yivartante. tasya ca granthyantarariipasamatikramena vivrttagranthiparicchedasyeyam anekadha 
loke vyavaharavyavastha prakalpate. [*tattvanyatvabhyam corr. : tattvanyatvabhyam Ed. **abahistattvah conj. (cf. 
Paddhati: 22) : bahistattvah Ed. ***bhoktrbhoktavyabhogagranthayo corr.: bhoktrbhoktrvyabhogagranthayo Ed.] 
“For the segments (granthi) [into which reality seems to be divided, namely] the experiencing subject, the experi- 
enced object, and experience, appear as distinct from each other [whereas] they have no external reality, just like 
a man in a dreaming consciousness; [they] belong to the brahman, which is one and supports powers that are not 
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The latter idea is explicitly stated in fragment 7 of the Samiksa, which specifies that only 
maya produces such forms as “cognitions, objects of cognition, and so on” (jfidnajneydadi). 
It might also be worth noting in this respect that Utpaladeva, in his commentary on the 
Sivadrsti, explains that in Bhartrhari’s system the Madhyama and Vaikhari planes of lan- 
guage—and therefore of reality—are insentient (that is to say, they really belong to the realm 
of objects) “insofar as their forms are variegated due to ignorance” (avidyasabalariipataya),” 
an expression that clearly echoes avidyasabala in fragment 2.*4 

Fragment 7 states that reality (tattva), which is pure (suddha), cannot be the cause of the 
phenomenal display (prapajica) because then this phenomenal display could never disap- 
pear, its cause being ever present, so that only m@yd can be responsible for it; yet fragments 3 
and 4 insist that ignorance (avidyd) is not a positive entity or a real thing (vastu)—if it were, 
reality would not be one, as something would exist besides the brahman. The idea is in keep- 
ing with the Vakyapadiya’s assertion that even what we consider to be unreal is ultimately 
nothing but the Brahman itself,*° and it brings to mind Helaraja’s remarks to the effect that 
if the unreality that constitutes prapafica*® were something besides the Brahman, the very 
principle of nondualism would be lost. 47 


contradictory, nor expressible as either identical with or different from [it, or even] as existing or as nonexistent. 
And in the world, [we] imagine its existence in the realm of ordinary practice as differentiated, [whereas] this [brah- 
man] displays the separation between these segments [precisely] by transcending the form of these differentiated 
segments.” (Regarding the word granthi—literally, ‘knot’—Vrsabhadeva is of the opinion that it means a ‘modi- 
fication’, vikara, as can be seen, e.g., in Paddhati: 10: granthisabdah ... vikGravacanah ... “The word granthi 
means vikdra . . .”; however, the term also denotes the joints of a bamboo cane for instance, and it seems that in this 
context it refers to something that appears to be both distinct and connected with other distinct entities.) See also 
Vakyapadtya 3.2.14: tasya Sabdarthasambandhariipam ekasya drsyate | tad drsyam darganam drasta dargane ca 
prayojanam || “[We] see that what consists in the word, the meaning, and their relation belongs to this one [reality]— 
it is the perceived object, perception, the perceiving subject, and the goal of perceiving.” See also Prakirnaprakasa, 
vol. I: 117: ... drastrdrsyariipataya ca tasyaiva vivartah. taya hi drsyam tavad bhavajatam samvidriipariidham. 
vedyamanaikatvad eva vedanaikaparamartham, aprakaSasya prakasamdnatayogdd iti pitrvakande’dvayasiddhau 
ca vitatya vicdritam. drastapi jivatma avidyakrtavacchedo niyatah samsari bhokta brahmaiva cetanatvadd bhavato 
bhedanupapatter iti tatraivaveditam. “Tt is this same [one reality] that appears (vivarta) in the form of the perceiv- 
ing subject and perceived object. For to begin with, due to this [appearance in this double form], the ‘perceived 
object’—[that is to say,] all the objective entities—rests on the form of consciousness (samvit); [and] it has as its 
ultimate reality nothing but consciousness, because it is one with what is being cognized, since what is not the 
manifesting consciousness (prakaga) cannot have the status of what is being manifested: this has been explained in 
detail in the [Vakyapadiya’ s] first Kanda and in [my] Advayasiddhi. As for the ‘perceiving subject,’ [that is to say,] 
the Self who is a conscious individual (jivatman), the transmigrating subject who is bound [insofar as it is] limited 
by ignorance, the experiencing subject—it is nothing but the brahman, because given that it is conscious (cetana), 
due to its [very] nature [it] cannot be differentiated—this has been explained in the same [works].” On Helaraja’s 
lost Advayasiddhi, see, e.g., lyer 1969: 38 and Vergiani 2016: 587 n. 157. 

43. Sivadrstivrtti: 82: tan madhyamadeh savibhagatvena dvaitavasthane saty avidyasabalariipataya jadatvat 
... “So given that [according to you], the Madhyama and [Vaikhari planes] belong to the condition of duality inas- 
much as they have parts, [and] since they are insentient insofar as their forms are variegated due to ignorance . . .” 

44. Utpaladeva also glosses Somananda’s assertion in Sivadrsti 2.38 that Bhartrhari’s Madhyama level of 
speech is variegated (sabala) with the words bhinnagrahydcchurita, “covered with apprehended objects that are 
differentiated” (Sivadrstivrtti: 60). 

45. Vakyapadiya 3.2.7: na tattvatattvayor bheda iti vrddhebhya Ggamah | atattvam iti manyante tattvam 
evavicaritam || “The authoritative tradition that has come down (Ggama) from the elders is that there is no differ- 
ence between being real (tattva) and being unreal (atattva): what [we usually] consider to be unreal is nothing but 
reality that has not been thoroughly examined [yet].” 

46. Helaraja glosses atattvam in Vakyapadiya 3.2.7 (for which see n. 45 above) with prapancah (Prakirnaprakasa, 
vol. I: 112, 1. 10). 

47. Prakirnaprakasa, vol. I: 112: ayam atrarthah. nehddvaitanaye satyasatye dve riipe stah, advai- 
tahdniprasangat. kintu paramarthikam ekam evddvayam tattvam. tac cGnddisiddhavidydvilasitasaham pramatr- 
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Fragments 3 and 4 also point out that ignorance, since it has no existence of its own, can- 
not perform any destruction (nasa) or modification (vikara) that would affect reality in any 
way, an idea that echoes Bhartrhari’s statement that vikaras do not belong to reality although 
the latter appears to be affected by them,*® since reality is precisely what remains once 
all transient modifications are set aside.4? Fragment 5 concludes—apparently from the idea 
expressed in fragments 3 and 4,°° and just as Helaraja will>!—that only the conscious indi- 
vidual (jiva) is bound by ignorance, while the Highest Self (paramatman) remains unaffected 
by bondage and liberation; and according to fragment 6, this “absolutely tranquil” reality is, 
contrary to bound individuals, free of all acts (karman), the latter being the cause of samsara. 


WAS THE SAMIKSA ABOUT PASYANTI? 
So three things at least are beyond doubt: 


1. The lost work to which several Saiva authors active in the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries allude, and which they explicitly ascribe to Bhartrhari, was known to them as the 
Saddhatusamiksa; 

2. this work was decidedly nondualistic in that it asserted the existence of a single brah- 
man consisting of nothing but an infinite consciousness unlimited by place and time; 

3. yet it somehow also made room for the existence of six elements (dhatu)—and the 
Saiva nondualists ridicule this as proof of its author’s inconsistency. 


It is very difficult to say anything else about the Saddhdtusamiksa on the mere basis of the 
Sivadrsti and its commentary. Some modern scholars have assumed, from Somananda’s criti- 
cism of the Vakyapadiya before he turns to the Saddhdtusamiksa, that the latter must also 
have presented the subtle level of speech (vac) called Pasyanti as the highest reality. This 
was the case of Iyer: 


visayataya yathatattvam anavabhasamanam ity anekavikalpaparighatitakarariipataya vyavaharam avatarati. tatha 
ca tad evakarananatvonniyamanasvariipabhedam cakasti, nanyat, tadvyatiriktasyanyasyabhavat. “This is the 
meaning of this [verse 3.2.7]: in this nondualistic system, there are not two forms that would be [respectively] real 
and unreal, because [otherwise] as a consequence nonduality would be annihilated. Rather, there is only one ultimate 
reality that is nondual. And this [unique reality, since it is] capable of appearing as the [various] objects of [various] 
knowing subjects due to an ignorance the existence of which is beginningless, is not manifest as [it] really [is]; so 
it descends into the realm of ordinary practice (vyavahdra) in the form of aspects that are produced by numerous 
conceptual constructs. And thus only this [reality] is manifest [as] possessed of a differentiated nature brought about 
by this multiplicity of aspects—and nothing else [is manifest], because there is nothing else that would be distinct 
from it.” 

48. See Vakyapadiya 3.2.9-10: yatha visayadharmanam jiidne’tyantam asambhavah | tadatmeva ca tat sid- 
dham atyantam atadatmakam \\ tatha vikarariipanam tattve’tyantam asambhavah | tadatmeva ca tat tattvam aty- 
antam atadatmakam \\| “Just as properties [that belong to insentient] objects cannot exist at all in consciousness, 
and [yet] this [consciousness], which is established not to consist in these [properties] at all, appears as though it 
consisted in them; in the same way, forms that [are subjected to] modification (vikdra) cannot exist at all in reality 
(tattva), and [yet] this reality, which does not consist at all in these [forms], appears as though it consisted in them.” 

49. See Vakyapadiya 3.2.11, quoted below, n. 96. 

50. Note that fragment 5 is quoted immediately after fragment 4 by Bhagavatotpala in Spandapradipika: 5. 

51. Cf. Prakirnaprakasa ad Vakyapadiya 3.2.5, vol. I: 110: yathavaranddinendriyasyaiva prakasasaktih prati- 
badhyate na visayo vikriyate tathanadyavidyavacchedaprakalpitavibhaganam jivanadm eva samvedanasaktir niya- 
myate ... “Just as it is only a sense organ’s power of manifesting that is blocked [when someone] covers it for 
instance, [but for all that] the object [itself] is not modified (vikriyate), in the same way, it is only the conscious 
individuals’ (jiva) power of consciousness that is restricted, [these conscious individuals] being [limited] parts [of 
reality] (vibhaga) that are [in fact merely] imagined [to be thus limited] due to the separation [that results from] 
beginningless ignorance.” 
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SomAananda criticizes Bhartrhari for straying away from the main task of a grammarian . . . He 
further says that Bhartrhari has done this, not only in the Vakyapadiya but also in his Samiksa 
where he has set forth the so-called higher knowledge, namely, Pasyanti ...Utpala is very 
definite about Bhartrhari being the author of a work called Sabdadhatusamiksa which like the 
Vakyapadiya, spoke about Pasyanti as that higher knowledge which leads to liberation . . . It is 
clear from the way in which Somananda and Utpaladeva speak about it that they knew it to be a 
work of Bhartrhari and to deal with Sabdadvaita.*? 


Iyer reiterates this assertion a few pages later: 


Somananda criticizes Bhartrhari for straying away from his function of being a grammar- 
ian and indulging in the quest for true knowledge not only in his Vakyapadiya but also in his 
(Sabdadhatu)samiksa ... While explaining this portion of the Sivadrsti, Utpala says that the 
learned Bhartrhari, by speaking about Pasyanti only, has propounded a mere semblance of 
knowledge and quotes two verses> from the Sabdadhdtusamiksa . . . *4 


In fact, however, neither Somananda nor Utpaladeva explicitly states that the Samiksa dealt 
with Pasyanti, or for that matter with any linguistic issue dealt with in the Vakyapadiya: the 
passages quoted above can be understood without any reference to the levels of speech 
(or even language in general), and they can be read as merely accusing Bhartrhari of having 
displayed his pseudo-knowledge about soteriological matters not only in the Vakyapadiya 
but also in the Samiksa. One might even wonder whether what Somananda meant with the 
opposition “not only here ... but also in the Samiksa” was not something like: not only in 
Bhartrhari’s grammatical works, but also in a work such as the Samiksd that does not concern 
itself with grammatical issues. This, of course, is a mere possibility, but one that can hardly 
be ruled out on the basis of the scant amount of information at our disposal. 


WHAT ARE THE SIX DHATUS? 


Now, what are the six dhdtus of which the work is supposedly an examination? Unfortu- 
nately, none of the fragments listed below contains the word dhdtu or mentions a set of six 
entities that might be identified with these dhdtus, so that we are left with no choice but to 
try and guess what they may have been. 

Torella—the only scholar who had so far adopted the thesis that the work was about six 
dhatus—suggests with some skepticism that the Samiksa might have been an examination of 
the six Vaisesika categories (padartha), while rightly noting that the use of the word dhatu 
in this sense seems particularly odd.>® 

There are, however, several Indian traditional lists of six “elements” called dhdtus; they 
usually include the five material elements or bhiitas (earth, water, fire, air, ether) plus a sixth 
element described as consciousness (vijfidna, cetana) or the Self (atman). Such lists are 


52. Iyer 1969: 9-10 (emphasis mine). 

53. In fact Utpaladeva only quotes one verse from the Samiksa: the one that appears immediately above it in the 
KSTS edition is Somananda’s (see appendix, B3). 

54. Iyer 1969: 13 (emphasis mine). This passage is quoted in Bronkhorst 1994: 38 (my apologies for wrongly 
ascribing it to Bronkhorst himself in a previous version of this article). See also the remarks quoted above in Murti 
1997: 14. 

55. See nn. 12 and 13. 

56. Torella 1994: xxvii n. 39: “This work may possibly have been an examination of the six Vaisesika categories 
(even though I am not aware of any other occurrence of the term dhdtu in the sense of padartha).” Cf. Torella 2014: 
573: “It is true that the number of six may remind us of the number of categories in classical Vaisesika, but, at least 
to my knowledge, the term dhdtu was never used in this sense in Vaisesika literature.” 
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found in Buddhist sources*’ as well as in medical literature,>* and the Carakasamhita also 
ascribes a sixfold dhatu typology to some “old Sankhya [proponents]” (sarkhyair Gdyaih).°? 

In this connection it should be noted that Bronkhorst seems to have entertained the pos- 
sibility that the Samiksa@ might have had to do with the Buddhist theory of the six dhatus.© 
Yet one wonders why Bhartrhari, whose Vakyapadiya is a profoundly Brahmanical work, 
should have adopted such a typology, unless of course his Samiksa was a critical examina- 
tion. The hypothesis brings to mind the Buddhist tradition of pariksas (thus Dharmakirti’s 
Sambandhapariksd contains a fierce criticism of the Brahmanical views on relation), and one 
could suspect that this samiksa@ similarly endeavored to refute a Buddhist theory of six ele- 
ments (perhaps while humorously mimicking the Buddhist philosophical genre of pariksas). 
Yet this is entirely at odds with Utpaladeva’s testimony, as the latter criticizes Bhartrhari for 
his acceptance (upagama)®! of the six dhatus, which would make no sense if the Samiksa 
were only intended as a refutation of the Buddhist saddhatus. 

As for the hypotheses that the Samiksa might have dealt with the medical list of dhatus or 
that which was supposedly accepted by ancient Sankhya authors—it sounds more probable, 
all the more since Bhartrhari was undoubtedly acquainted with medical literature.®* Yet one 
fails to see any obvious connection with the metaphysical and epistemological principles 
expounded in the Vakyapadiya, and one might therefore feel inclined to adopt Torella’s con- 
clusion in his 2014 article to the effect that “what Bhartrhari must have meant by these ‘six 
essences’ we are not in a position to know”: ®? indeed, the Sivadrsti and Sivadrstivrtti do not 
contain enough clues for us to determine what the six dhdtus in question might have been. 


THE SADDHATUVADINS IN UTPALADEVA’S i§VARAPRATYABHINAVIVRTI AND 
ABHINAVAGUPTA’S COMMENTARY THEREON: ON DHATUS AND INDRIYAS 


There are, however, other important testimonies regarding the content of the 


Saddhatusamiksd. Thus in a recently discovered fragment of his /§varapratyabhijnavivrti,™ 
Utpaladeva alludes to some “proponents of the theory of the six elements” (saddhdtuvadin). 


57. On the Buddhist saddhdtus, see, e.g., Abhidharmakosabhdasya, chapter 1: 28 on Abhidharmakosa 1.27: ya 
ime tatra sad dhatava uktah prthividhatur abdhdatus tejodhatur vayudhatur akasadhatur vijidGnadhatuh . . . “In this 
regard, the six elements are said to be the elements of earth, water, fire, air, ether, and consciousness (vijfdana).” Cf. 
La Vallée Poussin 1923: 49 n. 2 for sources (including the Siksdsamuccaya, on which see also n. 60 below). 

58. See, e.g., Carakasamhita, Sarirasthana 4.6: 316: garbhas tu khalv antariksavayvagnitoyabhimivikaras 
cetanddhisthanabhitah. evam anaya yuktyé paficamabhitavikarasamudayatmako garbhas cetanadhisthanabhiitah, 
sa hy asya sastho dhatur uktah. “But surely, the embryo is a modification (vikdra) of ether, air, fire, water, and 
earth, [and it] is the seat of consciousness (cetana/cetanda); thus according to this reasoning, the embryo consists 
in a combination of modifications of the five elements [and] is the seat of consciousness, for it has been said that 
this [consciousness] is the [embryo]’s sixth element.” On the five elements to which cetand is added in medical 
literature, see, e.g., Filliozat 1964: 26-27 and 27 n. 1; see also Rogu 1978: 161 (on the term saddhdatuka understood 
as comprising the five usual elements plus cetand) and Bronkhorst 2002: 117, which quotes the Carakasamhita pas- 
sage mentioned above and suggests that this theory was imported from Buddhist sources. 

59. The list includes the five usual elements and the Gtman: see Motegi 2013: 46 and n. 39. 

60. As far as I know this hypothesis is found nowhere in Bronkhorst’s publications, but see Torella 1994: 
xxvii n. 39, which mentions the possibilities that it may have been either an examination of the Vaisesika’s 
padarthas “or (J. Bronkhorst’s personal communication) of the six dhdtus mentioned in Buddhist works, such as 
the Siksasamuccaya.” 

61. See n. 28 above. 

62. As already pointed out in Kielhorn 1883. 

63. Torella 2014: 573. 

64. On the fragment in which Utpaladeva alludes to the saddhatuvddins, see Ratié forthcoming a. On recent 
discoveries regarding Vivrti fragments, see Ratié 2017 and forthcoming b. 
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The allusion occurs in the course of a discussion on the existence of sense organs (indriya) 
understood as instruments of perception that are utterly imperceptible but must be inferred in 
order to account for the fact of perception. In this connection Utpaladeva mentions two cur- 
rents of thought that claim to explain perception without assuming the existence of distinct 
entities called indriyas: 


For it is not [universally acknowledged that] no [perception] at all can be accounted for without 
speculating about the [imperceptible] sense organs (indriya); thus some propound the theory 
of the six elements while not taking the sense organs into account in any way, [and] others © 
defend the theory of the two [sorts of combinations of four elements—namely, the sort that 
produces consciousness and the one that does not—without taking imperceptible sense organs 
into account either]. 


Abhinavagupta’s commentary explains the passage in the following way: 


And [we] observe the [following] among philosophers: even if [something] exists [as] a real 
entity, they do not concern themselves with the aspect [of it] that is useless [and] speculative— 
for exemple, regarding such [imperceptible things] as the sense organs, [this is] for instance [the 
case of] the author of the Saddhatusamiksa, or of the followers of Brhaspati. For the former 
acknowledge that everyday practice (vyavahdra) is accounted for if this much [is admitted]: 
the five elements (bhiitapaficaka) and consciousness (cetand), because such other [things] as 
the sense organs are included in these; whereas the latter admit that everyday practice [con- 
sisting in the relationship between] an apprehending [subject] and an apprehended [object] is 
accounted for if a particular modification called “consciousness” arises in the four elements 
from [some of their] various combinations, and if this modification does not arise [from other 
such combinations]. ° 


According to Abhinavagupta’s commentary, which explicitly mentions the Saddhatusamiksa, 
the “theory of the six elements” (saddhatuvdda) propounded in that work includes the “set of 
five elements” (bhitapaficaka)—..e., the traditional list of earth, water, fire, air, and ether— 
to which consciousness (cetand) is added. Besides, we learn from this passage that according 
to this theory, perception can be explained in its entirety as the result of a mere combination 
of the six elements, without inferring the existence of sense organs (indriya) that would be 
fundamentally distinct from these elements; or, as Abhinavagupta puts it, according to the 
author of the Samiksa, the indriyas are already included within the six elements. 


65. According to Abhinavagupta, these “others” are “followers of Brhaspati” (barhaspatya), i.e., some mate- 
rialists (carvaka) who embrace the ideas expressed in the sitras traditionally ascribed to Brhaspati. According to 
the latter, the relationship between the apprehending subject and the apprehended object is the mere result of vari- 
ous combinations between four material elements; thus the fragments of the Brhaspatisiitras do not deny the very 
existence of sense organs, but they refuse to consider them as essentially different from the subject’s perceptible 
body or the perceived object; whereas the Nyaya and Vaisesika theories of vision for instance present the visual 
organ as an imperceptible ray of light fundamentally distinct from the perceiving body and perceived object, the 
materialists see the indriyas as mere aggregates made of the same matter constituting the subject and object. See 
Ratié forthcoming a, n. 83. 

66. Ed. in Ratié forthcoming a: yatha hindriyavicaram vind na na kiftcid upapadyate, tatha hi kecid 
indriyapavarjanenaiva saddhatuvaddinah, anye taddvayavadinah. 
anupayoginamsena na prayasyanti vicaritena yathendriyaddisu saddhatusamiksakaradya barhaspatya* va. ekair** 
hi bhiitapaficakam cetanG cetiyati vyavaharasamaptir angikrta tatraivanyasyendriyader anupravesat. anyair api 
bhiitacatustaye vicitramelanoditasamvedanakhyavikaravisese ‘nuditatadvikare ca grahakagrahyavyavaharasamaptir 
upagata. |*saddhatusamiksakaradya barhaspatya va T : saddhatusamiksakaradyo varhatyo va $12, J10, J11: 
saddhatusamiksakaradyo ba(va)rhatyo va Ed. **ekair J10, J11, T, Ka (quoted in Ed., vol. I: 131, fn. 1) : eka S12: 
etair Ed.] 
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THE SAMIKSA IN ABHINAVAGUPTA’S COMMENTARY ON /SVARAPRATYABHIINA 1.1.4: 
MORE ON THE DHATUS AND PERCEPTION 


Abhinavagupta also makes some interesting remarks regarding this saddhdatuvada earlier 
in his [fvarapratyabhijfavivrtivimarsini. The passage occurs as Abhinavagupta is comment- 
ing on a passage of Utpaladeva’s lost Vivrti where the latter was considering the views 
of “those who are refined [by the study of] treatises” (sastrasamskrta)—as opposed to the 
“practice of ordinary people” (lokavyavahara)—as to whether the phenomenal world is dis- 
tinct from consciousness. ® In this connection Abhinavagupta, probably merely following 
Utpaladeva’s lead in the Vivrti, sums up the content of the Samiksa (this time explicitly 
ascribed to Bhartrhari, whom Abhinavagupta usually calls tatrabhavant) in the following 
way: 

Even though for a [follower of] Sankhya, the twenty-five principles (tattva) are manifest [as the 
universe], to begin with, experience (anubhava), that is, immediate perception, consists in noth- 
ing but this: the sole five elements (bhiita) and consciousness (cetana)—and nothing more. This 
is why for the master [Bhartrhari] (tatrabhavant), the universe is [entirely] explained as soon 
as the six elements (dhdtusatka) are explained—it is with this intention that he has undertaken 
their Examination (Samiksd@). It is also this [set of six elements] that is manifest in cognitions 
that arise from hypothetical inferences or scripture; [and] anything else is nothing but a mere 
combination [of these elements]. For example, [the property of ] consisting in the subtle sensory 
object (tanmdtra) of smell lies in the [element (dhdatu) of earth]—that same earth that may 
possess various smells, some pleasant, others unpleasant, etc.—insofar as [earth] is devoid of 
particularities and subtle. © 


Abhinavagupta thus provides us with several clues as to what the dhdtus must have been 
in the SamiksG. Not only does he tell us, twice, that they consisted of the five traditional 
elements plus cetanda; he also explains that according to the lost treatise, the sense organs 
(indriya) are nothing over and above these dhatus—and that, taken together, they constitute 
the entirety of our cognitive experiences, their objective content included. 

This might seem problematic as it apparently reveals a serious discrepancy between the 
pluralism of this saddhatuvada and the monism strongly asserted in the verse quoted by 
Somananda and Utpaladeva, and in fact in all the other verses quoted by later Indian authors 
as belonging to the Saddhatusamiksa: the fragments of which I am aware all seem to deal 
with nondualistic notions and defend the idea that reality is essentially one. But this apparent 
contradiction is in keeping with Utpaladeva’s reproach in his Sivadrstivrtti: there the Saiva 
precisely accuses Bhartrhari of contradicting his own monism with his theory of the six ele- 
ments. Besides, this seemingly inconsistent attitude is not to be discarded as entirely unlikely 
if one considers that other Indian philosophers had to conciliate somewhat conflicting views 
of this kind. 


evastv ity GSankyaha sastrasamskrtanam api. “But then for those who are versed in treatises (sastrita) [as opposed 
to ordinary people], should [we] admit that what is manifest [in perception] is radically distinct from what consists 
in consciousness? Having anticipated this [question, Utpaladeva] states [the next Vivrti sentence, which begins with] 
‘even for those who are refined [by the study of] treatises (sastrasamskrta) . . 


Per 


tathapi paficaiva bhiitani cetanad cety etavanmatre tavat saksatkarariipo’nubhavo nddhike. tata eva tatrabhavato 
dhdatusatkaniriipana eva visvam niriipitam bhavatityasayena tatsamiksodyamah. sambhavanaénumandgamajanitesv 
api jndanesu tad eva bhasate, kevalam yojanamatram adhikam. yatha prthivy eva ya surabhyasurabhyddivicitragandha 
tatraiva visesatyagena sauksmyena ca gandhatanmdatraripateti. 
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Thus the dhdtus are not alien to Vedantic literature, and their status was in fact discussed 
even by staunch proponents of nondualism, because they appear in Upanisads that describe 
them as emanating from the Self. According to the Taittiriyopanisad for instance, the five 
dhatus emerge from the Self, and from them arise in turn plants, food, and men; the 
Mundakopanisad explains that breath, the mind, and all the indriyas as well as the five ele- 
ments arise from the Self,’! etc. Vedantins had to explain the contradictory aspects in the 
various versions of this emanation.’* Admittedly, the Brahmasitras, at least according to 
Sankara’s interpretation, disagree with the idea that cetand/cetana, consciousness/[some- 
thing] conscious (understood as a limited conscious individual), might constitute a distinct 
dhatu: they criticize the view that the transmigrating individual is, just as the elements, a 
product of the Self, 7? and Sankara argues that there is no “conscious (cetana) element (dhatu) 
besides the omniscient Lord.” Yet the very fact that Sankara criticizes such theses seems to 
indicate that the belief in the existence of a sixth dhdtu consisting in consciousness (cefand) 
or the conscious individual (cetana)—a belief found at least in medical literature “—was 
shared in his time by some of those who acknowledged the Upanisads’ authority. Besides, 
Sankara specifies that the five elements, the sense organs, as well as the mind (manas) are 
not to be understood as realities that would be essentially distinct from the Brahman, since 
ultimately they are nothing but transformations of the unreal name-and-form (ndmaripa)."° 


710. Taittiriyopanisad 2.1: 300: tasmad va etasmad atmana akasah sambhitah, akasad vayuh, vayor agnih, 
agner Gpah, adbhyah prthivi, prthivya osadhayah, osadhibhyo’nnam, annat purusah. “From this Self has arisen 
ether; from ether, air; from air, fire; from fire, water; from water, earth; from earth, plants; from plants, food; from 
food, man.” 

71. Mundakopanisad 2.1.3 (see n. 78 below). 

72. See in particular chapter 2.3 in the Brahmasiitras and their commentaries. 

73. See Brahmasiitra 2.3.17, “there is no [individual] Self [that would be a product of the Brahman] 
because there is no scripture [to support this] and because according to these, [i.e., scriptures,] it is permanent” 
(natmasruter nityatvac ca tabhyah), and the presentation by Sankara of the doubt that the siitra claims to remove 
(Brahmasitrabhdasya, vol. I: 601): asty atma jivakhyah sarirendriyapanjaradhyaksah karmaphalasambandhi. sa 
kim vyomdadivad utpadyate brahmanah, aGhosvid brahmavad eva notpadyata iti Srutivipratipatter viSayah . . . “There 
is a Self called the conscious individual (jiva), who guards the prison of the body and sense organs and to whom 
the results of actions belong. [Now,] due to [an apparent] disagreement between scriptures, there is a doubt as to 
whether this [individual self] arises from the Brahman just as ether and [the other elements], or whether it does not 
arise, just as the Brahman itself.” 

74. Brahmasiitrabhasya, vol. UW: 611: ... yavad eva cayam buddhyupadhisambandhas tavaj jivasya jivatvam 
samsdritvam ca. paramarthatas tu na jivo nama buddhyupdadhiparikalpitasvariipavyatirekenasti. na hi nityam 
uktasvaripat sarvajndd isvardd anyas cetano dhatur dvitiyo vedantarthaniriipanayam upalabhyate. “And only as 
long as there is a connection with the adventitious property of the intellect is the conscious individual (jiva) a 
conscious individual and a transmigrating subject (samsdrin); but in reality, there is no such thing as the so-called 
conscious individual apart from a fake nature that is the adventitious property of the intellect; for while expound- 
ing the meaning of the Vedanta [corpus] one never finds any other conscious (cetana) element (dhdatu) besides the 
omniscient Lord whose nature has [already] been stated.” 

75. See n. 58 above. 

76. See Upadesasahasri 1.19: te naémariipe’vyakrte sati vyakriyamane tasmad etasmad atmana akasanamakrti 
samvrtte. tac cakasakhyam bhiitam anena prakarena paramadtmanah sambhitam prasanndd iva salilan malam iva 
phenam. na salilam na ca salilad atyantabhinnam phenam ... “The name-and-form (naémariipa), being unmani- 
fested, came to have the name-and-form of ether when distinguished from this very Self. And in this way the 
element (bhiita) called ether arose from the Highest Self, just as dirty foam [arises] from a clear water; foam is nei- 
ther water nor altogether distinct from water.” See again ibid., 1.20: tato’pi sthiilabhavam Gpadyamdne namariipe 
vyakriyamane vayubhavam dpadyete, tato’py agnibhavam agner abbhavam tatah prthvibhadvam ity evamkramena 
pirvapirvanupravesena paficamahabhitani prthivyantany utpannani ... “Then name-and-form, taking a gross 
form [and] becoming manifest, take the form of air; then that of fire, [and] from fire, that of water; then that of 
earth—through such a process where [each] preceding [element] thus includes (anupravesa) the succeeding one, the 
five gross elements (paficamahabhiita) ending with earth have arisen.” Upadesasahasri 1.22 also specifies: manag 
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It is also worth noting that one of the main issues dealt with in Vedantic literature regarding 
these dhdtus is their relationship with the indriyas:77 thus Sankara argues at length that the 
latter are not to be understood as entities that would exist over and above the dhdtus, since 
they are in fact nothing but the dhdtus themselves ’’—an idea that could be seen as close to 
the Samiksa’s view on indriyas as Abhinavagupta presents it. 


BHARTRHARI ON THE DHATU OF EARTH IN THE MAHABHASYADIPIKA 


Now, in the works whose attribution to Bhartrhari is not disputed, there are a few men- 
tions of the dhadtus, and whether or not the Samiksd is really Bhartrhari’s, they are rele- 
vant to our inquiry. They are of course essential clues if the author of the Vakyapadiya and 
Mahabhdasyadipika also composed the Saddhatusamiksa; but even if the Saivas’ attribution 
of the Samiksa to Bhartrhari is spurious, these passages are still worth examining since they 
could have been one of the bases for this wrong attribution. 


cendriyani ca namariipatmakany eva, annamayam hi somya mana ity Gdigrutibhyah. “And the mind and organs also 
consist of nothing but name-and-form, since scripture [says so, as Chdndogyopanisad 6.5.4]: ‘For the mind, son, 
is made of food [i.e., earth] . . .’.” (On the interpretation of anna as earth rather than food, see, e.g., Brahmasiitra 
2:3:12.) 

71. See, e.g., chapter 2.3 in the Brahmasitras and their commentaries, in particular Brahmasiitra 2.3.15: antara 
vijnanamanasi kramena tallingdd iti cen navisesat. “If [one argues that] on account of inferential signs [proving] it, 
the intellect (vijfidna) and the mind (manas) [must arise] in succession between [the Self and the five elements, we 
reply:] no, because there is no difference [between the organs and the elements].” On the meaning of vijfidna here 
according to the commentators see n. 78 below. 

78. See Saikara’s commentary on Brahmasiitra 2.3.15 (quoted n. 77 above) in Brahmasiitrabhasya, vol. 
Il: 598: bhiitanadm utpattipralayav anulomapratilomakramabhyam bhavata ity uktam. aGtmadir utpattih pralayas 
catmanta ity apy uktam. sendriyasya tu manaso buddhes ca sadbhadvah prasiddhah grutismrtyoh, buddhim 
tu sdrathim viddhi manah pragraham eva ca | indriyani hayan Ghur ityddilingebhyah. tayor api kasmimscid 
antarale kramenotpattipralayav upasamgrahyau sarvasya vastujatasya brahmajatvabhyupagamat. api catharvana 
utpattiprakarane bhiitanam atmanas cantarale karanany anukramyante, etasmdj jayate prano manah sarvendriyani 
ca | kham vayur jyotir Gpah prthivi visvasya dharini \\ iti. tasmat pirvoktotpattipralayakramabhangaprasango 
bhiitanam iti cet, na, avisesat. yadi tavad bhautikani karanani tato bhiitotpattipralayabhyam evaisam utpatti- 
pralayau bhavata iti naitayoh kramantaram mrgyam. bhavati ca bhautikatve lingam karanaénam. annamayam hi 
somya mana apomayah* pranas tejomayi vag ity evamjatiyakam. vyapadeso ‘pi kvacid bhiitanam karananam ca 
brahmanaparivrajakanyayena netavyah. |*apomayah Chandogyopanisad 6.5.4 : osadhayah Ed.] “[Here is what 
someone might object: ‘So far you] have said that the elements’ (bhiita) arising occurs gradually, and that their 
dissolution occurs in the reverse order; [you] have also said that [their] arising begins in the Self and that [their] 
dissolution ends in the Self. But the existence of the mind (manas) together with the sense organs (indriya) and 
intellect (buddhi) is well known through both scripture and tradition, because there are some inferential marks such 
as [the following from Kathopanisad 3.3cd—4a]: “Know the intellect as the charioteer, and the mind as simply the 
chariot; they say that the sense organs are the horses.” And since it is admitted that all things arise from the Brah- 
man, the arising and dissolution one after the other of the [mind, sense organs, and intellect] too must be accepted 
[as something that occurs] at some point between [the Self and the five elements]. Moreover, in the Atharvana 
[Mundakopanisad 2.1.3], in the part on the arising [of the universe], the sense organs are enumerated between the 
elements and the Self: “From this [Self] arise breath, the mind, and all the sense organs (indriya); ether, air, fire, 
water, [and] the earth bearing everything.” Therefore this contradicts the elements’ order of arising and dissolu- 
tion [as you have] previously stated [it].’ If [someone were to object this, we would reply: this is] not [the case], 
because there is no difference [between the sense organs and the elements]. If, to begin with, the organs consist 
of the elements, then their arising and dissolution simply occur as the arising and dissolution of the elements, so 
[we] do not have to look for an additional succession for them. And it so happens that there is an inferential mark 
regarding the organs’ consisting of the elements, such as in [Chandogyopanisad 6.5.4]: ‘For the mind, son, is made 
of food [i.e., earth]; breath, of water; speech, of fire.’ That the elements and organs are mentioned as distinguished 
in some respect is to be understood in the same way as [when we call certain men] parivrajakas, [i.e., wandering 
brahmin mendicants, as if they were distinct from those whom we call] brahmins[, whereas in fact those whom we 
call parivrajakas are brahmins].” 
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The most important of these is found in the Mahabhasyadipika, where, while comment- 
ing on Patafijali’s famous assertion “for substance is permanent [whereas] shape is transient” 
(dravyam hi nityam akrtir anitya),’ Bhartrhari adds: 


The element (dhatu) “earth” is permanent. What is the true nature of the element “earth”? A 
conceptual construct (vikalpa). What is the true nature of a conceptual construct? Consciousness 
(jana). What is the true nature of consciousness? Om—but that is the Brahman. This is what 
[can] be said, [but] from this [point] on, the ordinary usage (vyavahara) of words and meanings 
ceases to apply: this object is beyond ordinary usage. °° 


It has been suggested that in fact these are not Bhartrhari’s words but a quotation from an 
unknown source.®! The hypothesis, far from obvious, 8? cannot be ruled out, but whether 
Bhartrhari is citing someone else or not here, he is emphasizing that the first element in the 
traditional list of dhatus is not an independent substance that would have a reality of its own, 
but a mere conceptual construct that can only be said to be an eternal substance insofar as 
ultimately it is nothing but the Brahman. 

Jan Houben has noted that this passage is quoted by the Jain author Mallavadin,* as 
can be seen from Simhasiri’s commentary on Mallavadin’s lost Dvadasaranayacakra.* It 
seems impossible to establish from Simhasitri’s remarks whether Mallavadin attributed this 
particular passage to Bhartrhari himself or to someone else; ® at any rate the text quoted by 
Mallavadin includes the sentence beginning with tad etad uktam bhavati.®® In Mallavadin’s 


79. Mahabhasya, vol. I: 7 (Il. 11-12); see n. 94 below. 

80. Mahabhasyadipika, chapter 1: 22: nityah prthividhatuh. prthividhatau kim satyam. vikalpah. vikalpe kim 
satyam. jidnam. jndne kim satyam. om atha tad brahma. tad etad uktam bhavati—atah param sabdarthavyavaharo 
nivartate, vyavahdratito’yam artha iti. There are certainly different ways of understanding these lines (particularly 
the last part, see n. 82 below); my translation is indebted to the one offered in Bronkhorst 1987: 79. 

81. See Abhyankar and Limaye 1965: x: this is “presumably a quotation, whose source is untraced.” Cf. Houben 
2009: 404: “a curious citation found in the Mahabhasyadipika . . .” 

82. Those who suggest that it is a quotation do not explain why it seems so to them (although Abhyankar and 
Limaye [1965: x] mention that “‘dhdtu seems to be a Buddhist term”—an odd remark given the mention of the brah- 
man in the same passage, but one in keeping with Iyer’s reaction to the word dhdtu in the Samiksa’s title, see n. 17 
above). The presence of iti might admittedly be taken as a sign that Bhartrhari is quoting another text, but then one 
would rather expect iti before tad etad uktam bhavati. As for the latter expression, it could of course mean (as tad 
uktam bhavati often does in commentaries) “this is what is said” in the sense of “this is what this [passage] means” 
(in which case the iti could indicate the end of the explanation started with tad etad uktam bhavati); this is appar- 
ently how Simhasiri understood it (see n. 86 below). Given the meaning of the last sentence, however, it seems 
more probable that in this particular case tad etad uktam bhavati rather means that only this and nothing more can 
be expressed by words, and that beyond this point nothing can be said because the true nature of the Brahman is 
beyond the scope of ordinary language. 

83. See Houben 2008: 90 and 2009: 404. 

84. Nyayagamanusarini: 373-74. 

85. Admittedly, the citation appears in chapter 4 whereas Mallavadin criticizes the grammarians (vaiyadkarana) 
in chapter 5. This, however, is not evidence that Mallavadin did not regard the quotation as Bhartrhari’s, as he 
very often quotes Bhartrhari, not to mention that the latter is in fact almost absent from chapter 5. See Houben 
2009: 403-6, with the concluding remark: “The important conclusion to be drawn from this brief overview is that 
Mallavadin did not identify Bhartrhari with the grammarians. Panini and Patafijali, and occasionally Katyayana, 
are cited to illustrate the viewpoint of the grammarians. Bhartrhari, however, appears elsewhere in the work. He is 
treated as an author in his own right .. .” 

86. Simhasiri only gives etad uktam bhavati. See Nyayagamdanusarini: 374: tasyartham kathayaty etad uktam 
bhavati—atah param Sabdarthavyavaharo nivartate nirvikalpatvad iti. “He explains the meaning of the [state- 
ment just given by saying] ‘this is what this means.’ ‘From this [point] on the ordinary usage of word meanings 
ceases to apply’—[i.e.,] because [this reality] is devoid of conceptual constructs.” It is unclear whether Simhasiri 
knew that etad uktam bhavati was part of the quotation or thought that these were Mallavadin’s own words. 
Note also that the editor, Jambuvijaya, takes nirvikalpatvdd iti as a quotation of Mallavadin’s work, which seems 
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work the whole passage was apparently introduced with the statement: “And in this doctrine, 
the meaning of words, which is eternal and takes the form of all [things], is a substance.” 87 

This passage was also known to Helaraja,*8 who quoted it8? while commenting on 
Vakyapadiya 3.1.32°° and while explaining that according to those who are “nondualists” 
(advaitin) and “know scripture” (Ggamavid), the reality of various objects made of gold is 
gold, but gold itself is only real insofar as it is made of the element fire (tejas), which in turn 
has as its ultimate reality the Brahman that is nothing but consciousness (cif): 


Because [that] whose form occurs as a result of ignorance (avidya) [and] which comes and goes 
in all things is not real, [we] call it “individual instance.” “For that only is real in which reality 
is not destroyed,” [says the Mahabhasya;! i.e.,] that which has a lasting (anvayin) form and is 
not cancelled despite [the occurrence of] different cognitions is real, [and it] is called “universal” 
(jati) by the nondualists (advaitin). For example, the [various] modifications [called] “neck- 
lace,” “svastika[-shaped ornament],” “[pair of] earrings,” etc., [since they] exist while being 
incompatible with each other, are the objects of transient cognitions, whereas only “gold” is real, 
[since it] has a reality that can be determined from a lasting cognition. In the same way, when 
[we] wish to express another[, deeper] nonduality [within what we call gold, we say that in gold] 
“fire” (tejas) only is real. [And] as regards [fire] in turn, the non-duality that is the cause of it, 
i.e., the final, ultimate nature (prakyti) that is real, that lasts throughout all modifications, whose 
waves are tranquil, which is nothing but a compact mass of consciousness (cit), those who know 
scripture [call it] “the Brahman.” This was said [in the following]: ““What is the true nature of 
the element ‘earth’? A conceptual construct. What is the true nature of a conceptual construct? 
Consciousness. What is the true nature of consciousness? Om—but that is the Brahman.” 9? 


2 66 


Towards the end of his commentary on the same verse, Helaraja links the idea expressed in 
this quotation with the thesis that all universals are but differentiations of the “great being” 
(mahdsatta) identified with consciousness (cif).?3 Unfortunately, he does not provide the 


unlikely: it is not impossible that Mallavadin himself had given an explanation for the quoted sentence atah param 
Sabdarthavyavaharo nivartate, but he obviously quoted the whole passage found in the Mahabhdasyadipika, includ- 
ing vyavahdratito’yam arthah (see ibid.), which comes immediately after atah param Sabdarthavyavaharo nivartate 
in the Mahabhasyadipika, so that it seems more probable that Simhasiri himself added this gloss while commenting 
on the passage quoted in full by Mallavadin. 

87. See Jambuvijayaji’s reconstruction of Mallavadin’s miila-text in Nyayagamdnusdrini: 373: etasmims ca 
naye dravyam eva Sabdartho nityah sarvatmakah. 

88. As already noted in Abhyankar and Limaye 1965: x, and Bronkhorst 1987: 132, en. 7. 

89. With the variants vijianam for jfidnam and vijndne for jiane. Note that Simhastri shares the readings 
jiianam and jnidne with the Mahabhasyadipika. 

90. satydsatyau tu yau bhavau pratibhavam vyavasthitau | satyam yat tatra sa jatir asatya vyaktayah smrtah \\ 
“Of the real and unreal features (bhava) found in every entity (bhava), the real one is the universal (jati), [whereas] 
the individual instances (vyakti) are known to be unreal.” 

91. L assume (with Iyer, see his edition of Prakirnaprakasa 1: 40) that the quotation tad eva hi satyam yasmims 
tattvam na vihanyate is a reference to Mahabhasya, vol. I: 7, with satyam instead of nityam (tad api nityam yasmims 
tattvam na vihanyate). 

92. Prakirnaprakasa 1: 40-41: avidydpravrttiripasya sarvapadarthesv Ggamdpayino’satyatvad vyak- 
tir iti vyavaharah. tad eva hi satyam yasmims tattvam na vihanyata ity anvayiripam bhedapratyayesv 
abadhyamanam satyam jatir iti vyavahrtam advaitibhih. tad yatha rucakasvastikakundaladayo vikadrah paras- 
paropamardena bhavanto’sthirapratyayavisayah, suvarnam ity eva tu satyam anvayivijiandvaseyasatattvam. 
evam abhedantaravivaksayam* teja ity eva satyam. tatrapy abhedas tatkdranam ity antya para prakrtih satya 
sarvavikaranuyayini prasantakallola cidekaghana brahmety Ggamavidah. tad uktam—prthividhatau kim satyam, 
vikalpah, vikalpe kim satyam, vijfidnam, vijfiane kim satyam om atha tad brahmeti. [*abhedantaravivaksayam cott. : 
abhedantaravivaksaya Ed.] 

93. Ibid.: 41: citsémdanyasya sarvatranugamdd eva mahdsattariipam abhavapratiyogi* visvasya jagatah 
satyariipam avadatadarsanaih saksatkrtyopadistam. [*abhavapratiyogi ADH (critical apparatus, Ed.: 41) : 
abhavapratiyogi Ed.] “Because the universal of consciousness (cits@mdnya) pervades absolutely everything, that 
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source of the quotation, but in this respect two points are worth noting: first, his interpretation 
clearly echoes the Mahabhasya passage distinguishing shape (Gkrti, considered as transient) 
and substance (dravya, said to be permanent) on which Bhartrhari happens to be comment- 
ing in the Mahabhasyadipika when he mentions the real nature of the dhdtu of earth, so 
that it is probable that here Helaraja has this particular passage of the Mahabhasyadipika 
in mind.** Second, while using Patafijali’s example of gold and the various shapes that it 
might be given, Helaraja goes further than Patafijali: contrary to the latter, he specifies that 
gold is nothing but the dhdtu of fire (tejas)—which in turn is nothing but the Brahman. In 
the DravyasamuddeSa of the Vakyapadiya, Bhartrhari himself refers several times to the idea 
that just like gold, reality is what remains when various transient shapes have disappeared 
and is what words ultimately express; °° and while commenting on such assertions, Helaraja 
explicitly alludes to the Mahabhdsya passage—and, it seems, to the statement in Bhartrhari’s 
commentary thereon that the Brahman itself is the reality of the dhatus: Helaraja mentions in 
this connection the dhdatus of earth and water.°° 


which consists in the great being (mahdsatta), which is not [even] the contrary of non-being (abhavapratiyogin), 
which is the reality of the entire universe, is taught in blameless systems after making this obvious.” On the idea that 
mahdasattd is not the contrary of non-being (abhdvapratiyogin) because it pervades even non-being (abhavavyapin), 
and on the necessity of correcting the reading abhdvapratiyogin elsewhere in Helaraja’s commentary, see Ratié 
2010: 484-86 nn. 150 and 152. 

94. The text of the Mahabhasya commented upon by Bhartrhari runs thus (vol. I: 7): dravyam hi nityam akrtir 
anityd. katham jridyate. evam hi drsyate loke, mrt kaya cid akrtya yukta pindo bhavati, pindakrtim upamrdya 
ghatikah kriyante, ghatikakrtim upamrdya kundikah kriyante. tatha suvarnam kayacid akrtyaé yuktam pindo bhavati. 
pindakrtim upamrdya rucakah kriyante, rucakakrtim upamrdya katakah kriyante, katakakrtim upamrdya svastikah 
kriyante. punaravrttah suvarnapindah punar aparayakrtya yuktah khadirangdrasavarne kundale bhavatah. akrtir 
anya canya ca bhavati dravyam punas tad eva, Gkrtyupamardena dravyam evavasisyate. “For substance is perma- 
nent [whereas] shape is transient. How do [we] know [this]? For in ordinary activity [we] observe the following: 
clay, [when] associated with a certain shape, becomes a lump; when one destroys the shape of the lump, small pots 
are made [of it]; when one destroys the shape of the small pots, small bowls are made [of it]. In the same way, 
gold, [when] associated with a certain shape, becomes a lump; when one destroys the shape of the lump, necklaces 
are made [of it]; when one destroys the shape of the necklaces, bracelets are made [of it]; when one destroys the 
shape of the bracelets, svastika[-shaped ornaments] are made [of it]; the lump of gold, [if] recreated and associated 
again with another shape, becomes two earrings having the glow of embers of khadira [wood]. And [while] shape 
becomes ever different, substance remains the same; from the destruction of a shape there only remains substance.” 

95. See, e.g., Vakyapadiya 3.2.4: suvarnddi yatha yuktam* svair akarair apayibhih | rucakadyabhidhananam 
suddham evaiti vacyatam \\ [*yuktam Ed. Rau : bhinnam Ed. lyer.] “[Ultimate reality is expressed through words that 
directly express unreal limiting properties,] just like gold for example, which, [although] associated with transient 
forms, becomes, insofar as it is pure [of such associations], what is expressed by names such as ‘necklace’, etc.” See 
also Vakyapadiya 3.2.15: vikarapagame satyam suvarnam kundale yatha | vikarapagame satyam tathahuh prakrtim 
param || “Just as, when modifications disappear, [what is] real in the earring is gold, in the same way, they say that 
the ultimate nature (prakrti) is the only real [thing].” 

96. See Vakyapadiya 3.2.11 (satyam Gkrtisamhare yad ante vyavatisthate | tan nityam §abdavacyam tac chabdat 
tac ca na bhidyate || “Reality is what remains at the end when [all] shapes are destroyed; that is permanent; that is 
expressed by words; and that is not different from the word.”) and Helaraja’s commentary thereon in Prakirnaprakasa: 
114-15: tad eva hi nityam yasmims tattvam na vihanyata iti bhasyanusdrenaitad ucyate. tatha hi tatroktam 
kanakam ity eva satyam punar aparayakrtya yuktam khadirangarasavarne suvarnakundale bhavata ity anenaiva 
drstantena vikarapeksaya bhinnasya brahmanah satyatocyate. yatha hi tatra rucakaddyakaropamardena suvarnam 
ity eva satyam, evam anantavikaragramapaye sarvante’vatisthamanam anapayi brahmariipam satyam tad eva ca 
bhavato nityam. Gpeksikam tu jatyadinam vyavahare nityatvam ucyate. tathaé hi vyaktyapdye jatir avatisthamana 
gotvadika nityd. tatrapy aSvatvadibhedatyage prthivity eva satyam. tatrapy aptvadibhedapdye vastv ity eva satyam 
sarvanamapratyayyam. tatrapi samvidriipasyanapayino ’nugamdd visayadkaraviveke tad eva paramarthikam satyam 
iti neti nety upasiteti bhavanayd* codyate. samvic ca pasyantiriipd para vak Sabdabrahmamayiti brahmatattvam 
Sabdat paramarthikan na bhidyate. [*bhadvanay4a conj.: bhavandya Ed.] “‘For that only is permanent in which 
reality is not destroyed’: this [verse] is stated in accordance with the [Maha]bhasya[’s authority]. To explain: there 
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SANTARAKSITA’S MENTION OF THE THEORY THAT ELEMENTS MUST BE SEEN 
(SAMIKS-) AS TRANSFORMATIONS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


This Mahabhasyadipika passage also irresistibly brings to mind the description by the 
Buddhist Santaraksita of the way some Vedantins (aupanisadika) who are nondualists 
endeavor to show that the elements are in fact nothing but a single consciousness (jfidna):%” 


Others, however, proclaim [the following]: this, namely earth, fire, water, and so on, is the 
apparent transformation (vivarta) of an eternal consciousness (jfidna); and the Self consists in it. 
Nothing that would be endowed with the characteristic of an [independent] ?8 object of knowl- 
edge is found in them; therefore all this, [namely earth, etc.,]9° is examined (samiksyate) [as] a 
transformation of consciousness (vijfidnaparinama). ! 


According to the Vedantic view recorded here, just as in the Mahabhasyadipika, the elements 
are nothing but illusory (?) transformations !°! of consciousness (jfidna, vijfiana). And what 
is perhaps most striking about this description is that Santaraksita uses the verb samiks- to 
convey the idea that as soon as these elements are investigated, they turn out to be noth- 
ing but consciousness—or, to put it as Kamalasila does, to make clear that “these, namely 
earth and so on, are ascertained to consist in nothing but appearances of consciousness.” !° 
Although this is of course a mere conjecture, one cannot help wondering whether these 


it is said that only ‘gold’ is real, [yet] ‘[if] associated again with another shape, it becomes two gold earrings that 
have the glow of embers of khadira [wood]’—with this very example, [what is] expressed is the reality of the Brah- 
man differentiated according to these modifications. For just as, in that [example], what is real is only ‘gold’ [that 
remains] from the destruction of shapes such as necklaces and so on, in the same way, [‘at the end,’] i.e., when 
there is a total disappearance that is a destruction of all the innumerable modifications, what remains, [i.e.,] is not 
transient, is reality, which consists in Brahman; and this very [reality] is permanent by nature. But in the sphere 
of everyday practice [we] talk about the permanence of universals, etc., [only] relatively [to the Brahman’s per- 
manence]. To explain: when the individual [cows] are destroyed, the universal consisting in cowness for instance 
remains [and is therefore considered] permanent [relatively to the individuals]. As regards [this kind of universal] 
in turn, when one abandons the differences between [cowness] and horseness, etc., it is only ‘earth’ that is real; 
as regards [earth] in turn, when the differences with being water, etc., disappear, only ‘something’ (vastu) is real 
and liable to be conveyed by [the mere] pronoun [tat, ‘this’] (sarvandmapratydyya); in that [‘something’] in turn, 
because of the continuity of what consists in consciousness (samvid) and is not transient when one separates [it] 
from the [various] shapes of [consciousness’s] objects, that only is real—[i.e.,] real in the ultimate sense; [i.e., the 
understanding of this reality] is sharpened (codyate) by imagining [what it is not], according to [the Upanisadic 
injunction] ‘one must meditate on “not this, not this.’ And consciousness, which is the reality of the Brahman 
insofar as it is the Supreme Speech in the form of Pasyanti that consists in the Sabdabrahman, is not distinct from 
the Word in the ultimate sense.” 

97. See Kamalasila’s introduction to these verses in Tattvasangrahapafjika, vol. 1: 156 (Ed. 8): 
apare’dvaitadarsandvalambinas* caupanisadikah ksityadiparindmaripanityaikajndnasvabhavam datmanam 
kalpayanti. atas tesém eva matam upadarsgayann Gha—nityetyaddi. [*’dvaitadarSandvalambinas Ed. K: 
‘dvaitadarsanavalambinas Ed. §.] “And others, who rely on the doctrine of non-duality and are Vedantins 
(aupanisadika), imagine that the Self consists in an eternal, single consciousness the form of which is transformed 
(parindma) into earth, etc.; therefore it is their view that [Santaraksita] presents while stating [the next verse] begin- 
ning with nitya.” 

98. Cf. Tattvasangrahapaiijika, vol. 1: 156 (Ed. §): na hi ksityadayo jfdnavyatirekena grahyalaksanadpannah 
santi ... “For earth and so on do not possess the characteristic of [being] an object of knowledge [while existing] 
independently of consciousness.” 

99. Cf. Tattvasangrahapaiijika, vol. 1: 156 (Ed. §): ayam iti ksityadih . . . 

100. Tattvasangraha 328-29: nityajndnavivarto’yam ksititejojaladikah | atma tadatmakas ceti sangirante’ pare 
punah || grahyalaksanasamyuktam na kificid iha vidyate | vijianaparinamo’yam tasmat sarvah samiksyate \\ 

101. As already noted, e.g., in Nakamura 1983: 226, it appears from this (see also Kamalasila’s commentary 
quoted in n. 97 above) that “both Santaraksita and Kamalasila took the words parinama and vivarta as meaning the 
same thing, namely, ‘the evolution of the universe from the Gtman.’” 

102. Tattvasangrahapanijika, vol. 1: 156 (Ed. $): vijianapratibhasaripa evami ksityadaya iti vyavasiyante. 
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verses are not an allusion to the Saddhatusamiksa, a work that may have been devoted to 
showing (1) that the whole of ordinary experience can be explained as a combination of the 
six dhatus, and (2) that ultimately these six dhdtus are nothing but (vi)jf#ana, understood as 
the Brahman. As far as I know, nothing in the Tattvasangraha or its commentary indicates 
that Santaraksita had Bhartrhari in mind here,!% and the fact that Santaraksita criticizes 
the doctrine of sabdabrahman in another part of his work!°4 might be considered a clue 
that Santaraksita either did not have the Saddhatusamiksa in mind when targeting “follow- 
ers of the Upanisads,” or at least did not think that the SaddhatusamiksG was authored by 
Bhartrhari. However, as already noted by Nakamura, this passage is certainly reminiscent of 
Santaraksita’ s criticism of the sabdabrahman theory, as in both cases the Buddhist author 
applies similar arguments, showing first that in such a system consciousness must be perma- 
nent (which is absurd since it makes it impossible to account for phenomenal variety), and 
second, that if consciousness is permanent, there can be no liberation. 105 


MORE ON THE ELEMENTS IN THE PRAKIRNAKANDA AS INTERPRETED BY PHULLARAJA 


Finally, it might not be out of place to mention that in the Prakirnakanda, Bhartrhari—at 
least according to the commentary which today fills a gap in Helaraja’s Prakirnaprakasa, 
and which, according to manuscripts, is due to a certain Phullaraja!°°—presents the five 
material elements as parts of an inner reality that appears as if it were external when taking 
on the form of these elements, although it also manifests itself as internal inasmuch as it 
takes the form of the “internal organ.” !°’ The verse runs thus: 


Ether, earth, air, the sun, oceans, rivers, directions—[these] are parts, made to exist in an external 
way, of the reality that is the internal organ (antahkarana).'8 


Phullaraja explains that the first six words refer to the five material elements !° and adds that 
“all these gross elements are the very life of the whole universe.” !!9 He also explains “the 
reality that is the internal organ” (antahkaranatattva) as “the reality called ‘internal organ’ 
that is manifest in an internal form, as being the internal organ,” !!! a comment that seems 


103. Nakamura (1983: 254) is of the opinion that the attacked doctrine is very close to that of the Mandukyakarikas 
(= Agamasastra), mainly because of the identification of consciousness (vijfidna) with the Brahman. 

104. The passage criticizing the aupanisadikas’ thesis occurs in chapter 7, which offers a lengthy critical exam- 
ination of various dGtman doctrines (Gtmapariksa), whereas the sabdabrahmapariksa is to be found in chapter 5. 

105. See Nakamura 1983: 255, which notices that these attacks are “reproduced in substance when criticizing 
the doctrine of Bhartrhari.” 

106. On these two gaps, see Iyer 1963: xiii. The author notes in this respect (ibid.): “All the manuscripts contain 
the indication of some scribe that the gaps have been filled up with the commentary of one Phullaraja. Who is this 
Phullaraja? Is he perhaps the same as Punyaraja? It is difficult to say anything definite.” Aklujkar (1974: 183-84 and 
1994b: 23) defends the identification of Phullaraja and Punyaraja, but as pointed out by the author himself (Aklujkar 
1974: 184), the evidence adduced in this respect “can hardly be called conclusive.” 

107. As shown by Vincenzo Vergiani, however, the verse can also be understood without reading into it the five 
elements plus the internal organ: for an alternative interpretation of the stanza, see Vergiani 2004. 

108. Vakyapadiya 3.7.41: dyauh ksaméa vayur Gdityah sdgarah sarito digah | antahkaranatattvasya bhaga bahir 
avasthitah \\ 

109. In the edition of the Prakirnaprakasa (vol. I: 264), Phullaraja glosses dyauh with akasam, ksama with 
prthivi, sagarah and saritah with dGpah; of ddityah, he says tathddityalaksanam api sakalatejasam pradhanam 
divyam tejah, “similarly, although characterized as ‘the sun,’ it is the essence of all fires, the divine/heavenly fire 
(tejas).” 

110. Ibid.: sarvany etani mahabhiitani sakalajagajjivitabhitani. 

111. Ibid.: .. . antahkaranasamjfiakam antahkaranatvenantarariipataya pratibhadsamanam yat tattvam . . . 
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to imply that the reality in question is in fact much more than the internal organ of which it 
takes the form, all the more since Phullaraja concludes: 


These are parts of this [internal reality, i.e.,] they are phenomena, reflections [of it] that occur 
externally, but in reality, of what sort could be this relationship between [something] external 
and [something] internal? It is the single, highest Sabdabrahman consisting in consciousness 
(samvit) that exists in these various forms—this is the meaning of this verse. !!2 


Thus according to Phullaraja, this inner reality that appears externally as the five elements, 
and internally, as the internal organ, manifests itself in the form of space (hence the mention 
of directions, dis, in this verse) but also time (which the next verse introduces). !!3 Nowhere 
in these passages do the words dhdtu or cetana/cetana appear; yet one wonders whether the 
verse, at least according to Phullaraja’s explanation, cannot lend itself to an interpretation 
according to which the five material elements, which appear to be external, as well as the 
conscious individual which appears to be internal, are in fact nothing but manifestations of 
a single reality that, although beyond spatial and temporal limitations, appears as if it were 
limited by space and time. 


SOME PROVISORY CONCLUSIONS 


Although this brief inquiry has absolutely no claim to exhaustivity, and although much is 
bound to remain uncertain as long as no manuscript of the Saddhatusamiksa comes to light, 
we can safely draw a few conclusions regarding this lost work from the examination of the 
testimonies and fragments at our disposal: 


1. The tenth- and eleventh-century Saiva nondualists Somananda, Utpaladeva, and Abhi- 
navagupta knew a treatise called the Saddhdtusamiksa, and not Sabdadhatusamiksa 
(which can only be a corruption of the original title). 

2. They had no doubt that Bhartrhari had composed it. 

3. This treatise was about six elements (dhdtu), i.e., the five material elements or bhiitas 
(earth, fire, water, air, ether) plus a sixth called consciousness/the conscious (cetanda/ 
cetana). 

4. The author of this work endeavored to show that the whole sphere of ordinary expe- 
rience can be accounted for as a combination of these elements. 

5. He argued that there is no need to postulate additional entities such as distinct sense 
organs (indriya) over and above the dhdtus to explain perception. 

6. As can be seen from the remaining fragments ascribed to this work and from the 
Saivas’ criticism of it, the Saddhatusamiksd ultimately defended a strongly nondu- 
alistic point of view according to which the whole universe is in fact nothing but a 
single consciousness unlimited by space and time. 


112. Ibid.: tasyaivaite bhagah pratibimbakah abhasa bahir avasthitah, paramarthe tu kidrso’ntarbahirbhavah, 
ekam eva samvinmayam param Sabdabrahma tatha tathavasthitam iti karikarthah. 

113. See ibid.: mahabhitaripatvam digriipatam cabhidhaya kdlariipatam tasyaiva pratipddayann aha. “Hav- 
ing explained that [this single reality] takes the form of the gross elements as well as the form of space, [Bhartrhari 
now] states [the following verse] while explaining that the same [reality also] takes the form of time.” The next 
verse (Vakyapadiya 3.7.42) runs thus: kdlavicchedariipena tad evaikam avasthitam | sa hy apiirvaparo bhavah* 
kramariipena** laksyate \| [*bhadvah Ed. Rau : bhagah Ed. lyer. **kramariipena Ed. Rau : parariipena Ed. lyer.] 
“This same single [reality] exists in a form that is limited by time; for this being, [although] devoid of succession, 
appears in a sequential form.” 
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Beyond this point, we can only speculate as to what might have been the exact goal of the 
work and the tradition from which the six dhatus were borrowed. It seems to me rather 
likely—although this is by no means a certainty on my part—that the apparent discrepancy 
between, on the one hand, the dualism of a theory explaining the whole vyavahara on the 
basis of six elements, and, on the other hand, the uncompromising nondualism defended 
in the Samiksa fragments, could be explained for scriptural reasons: thus as pointed out 
above, Vedantins had to accept the existence of a number of dhatus said to emerge from the 
Self in the Upanisads, although they also endeavored to show that such a multiplicity could 
only occur at an inferior ontological level. However, that the Samiksa might have belonged 
to a Vedantic tradition is nothing more than a hypothesis—one that could be strengthened 
by Santaraksita’s allusion to the theory of aupanisadika according to which one must see 
(samiks-) in the various elements nothing but a transformation of consciousness, although, 
admittedly, neither Santaraksita nor Kamalasila explicitly ascribes this theory to the author 
of a Saddhatusamiksa. It might also be noted in this respect that Bhartrhari is sometimes 
described as a Vedantin by later authors!!* and that several among those who quote frag- 
ments of the Samiksd happen to be Vedantins—notably Yamunacarya and Pratyaksasvaripa. !!5 

This latter point leads to the difficult question—which I am not able to answer satisfacto- 
rily—of the Saddhatusamiks@’s actual authorship. In this respect Somananda’s testimony is 
unfortunately the earliest I know (as much as it is tempting to see in Santaraksita’s verses an 
allusion to the Saddhatusamiksa, nothing indicates that Santaraksita thought this work to be 
Bhartrhari’s). Besides, some authors who lived after Somananda were apparently unaware 
of his alleged authorship of the Samiksa: thus Vardhamana, the twelfth-century author of 
the Ganaratnamahodadhi, merely states that “Bhartrhari is the author of the Vakyapadiya 
and Prakirna and the commentator of three chapters of the Mahabhasya.”''!® On the other 
hand, such a testimony can hardly be considered to be decisive, all the more since it is not 
impossible that in this work devoted to a ganapatha, Vardhamana simply did not see the 
point of mentioning works ascribed to Bhartrhari that did not belong to the field of grammar. 

At any rate, as argued above, even if the Samiksa@ was not composed by the author of the 
Vakyapadiya and Mahabhasyadipika, such an attribution could not have simply occurred out 
of the blue and must have been grounded in some doctrinal similarities; and in this regard, the 
most important clue to date might be the passage in the Mahabhasyadipika where Bhartrhari 
argues that the dhatu of earth is in fact nothing but consciousness and, ultimately, the Brah- 
man. From this, from Helaraja’s developments on this passage in the Prakirnaprakadsa, and 
from Phullaraja’s interpretation of Vakyapadiya 3.7.41,!!7 one might surmise that, whether 


114. See Nakamura 2004: 457-60 (“Bhartrhari the Vedantin’’), although some of the arguments mentioned 
there are certainly debatable. One of the most interesting passages in this respect (quoted in full ibid.: 3-4) is 
Yamunacarya’s Atmasiddhi: 5, which says the following about the Brahmasiitras: . .. dcdryatankabhartrprapanca- 
bhartrmitrabhartrharibrahmadattasankarasrivatsankabhaskardadiviracitasitasitavividhanibandhanasraddhavipra- 
labdhabuddhayo na yathavad anyatha ca pratipadyante ... “Some, whose minds have been deceived by their 
faith in works of various sorts and uneven quality, composed by the masters Tanka, Bhartrprapafica, Bhartrmitra, 
Bhartrhari, Brahmadatta, Sankara, Srivatsanka, Bhaskara, and others, have not understood [the Brahmasiitras] cor- 
rectly, and have [even] misunderstood them.” This passage made Iyer wonder if Bhartrhari had also written a lost 
commentary on the Brahmasiitras (Iyer 1969: 15). 

115. See appendix below. 

116. Ganaratnamahodadhi: 2: bhartrharir vakyapadiyaprakirnakayoh kartaé mahabhasyatripadya vyakhyata 
ca. On the date of Vardhamana, see, e.g., Cardona 1976: 362. 

117. The Vrtti on Vakyapadiya 1.118 also mentions some verses of unknown origin that describe the speech 
constituting reality as sixfold. See Vakyapadiyavrtti: 193-94: tathaha: bhedodgrahavivartena labdhakaraparigraha 
| Gmndata sarvavidyadsu vag eva prakrtih para \| ekatvam anatikranta vannetra vannibandhanah || prthak 
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or not it was by Bhartrhari, the Samiksa argued not only, as Abhinavagupta explains, that 
the six dhdtus are enough to account for all worldly cognitive experiences, but also that ulti- 
mately these six dhdtus are nothing but the Brahman understood as the single consciousness 
unbound by space and time that is described in fragment 1. I realize, however, that so far 
this is nothing more than a likely hypothesis, and I can only hope that this preliminary and 
conjectural study can be quickly outdated by the discovery of additional fragments—or even 
of the entire text—of the Saddha@tusamiksa. 


APPENDIX: FRAGMENTS OF THE SADDHATUSAMIKSA 
A. Fragments quoted as belonging to the Samiksa 


Only fragments that are explicitly said to belong to the Samiksd at least by some of the authors who 
quote them are presented here. It has been suggested that a few of the fragments that are attributed to 
Bhartrhari without further details and cannot be found in his preserved works !!8 originally belonged 
to the Samiksa; they have not been included here, however, because the evidence linking them to the 
SamiksG seems too scant or even contradicted by several testimonies—such cases are examined below, 
under B. The following list of fragments is by no means exhaustive and hopefully can be expanded in 
the coming years; the translations below are all tentative. 


Al. 


dikkaladyanavacchinnanantacinmatramirtaye | 

svanubhityekamandya namah santaya tejase \I 

Salutation to the tranquil fire (tejas)!!9 the body of which is nothing but an infinite consciousness 
that is unlimited by place, time, and [form, and] the only means of knowledge for which is one’s 
own experience/the experience of oneself. 


This verse—obviously a mangala'2°—is quoted in Utpaladeva’s Sivadrstivrtti: 84 as being stated by 
Bhartrhari in the Sabdadhatusamiksa (Sabdadhatusamiksayam api vidvadbhartrharind . . .); as shown 
above, Sabdadhatusamiksadyam should be emended into saddhdtusamiksayam. Somananda himself 


pratyavabhasante vagvibhaga gavddayah \| sadvaram sadadhisthanam satprabodham sadavyayam | te mrtyum ati- 
vartante ye vai vacam updasate || Madeleine Biardeau translates (Biardeau 1964: 161-63): “C’est ainsi que l’on a 
dit: ‘Il nous est révélé que dans toutes les sciences, la forme originelle n’est rien d’autre que la Parole supréme qui 
s’est revétue de formes en se manifestant avec des différenciations. Sans perdre de leur unité, les fragments de la 
parole, gauh, etc., apparaissent séparément, avec la Parole pour organe visuel et pour fondement. Cette Parole aux 
six portes, aux six sieges, aux six modes d’éveil, aux six impérissables, ceux qui méditent sur elle triomphent de 
la mort.” Both Biardeau (ibid.: 163 n. 1) and Iyer (Iyer 1965: 114) find the quotation obscure (the former mentions 
these “mystérieux groupes de six,” the latter notes that “the word is said to have four sets of six things. What they 
stand for is not clear.’’). 

118. For lists of fragments (mostly, but not exclusively, verses) ascribed to Bhartrhari, see Ram 1956 and appen- 
dix 4 in Abhyankar and Limaye 1965; see also Chaturvedi 1973 (none of these studies includes any of the fragments 
presented below under A). 

119. tejas also (and often) means ‘light’, a meaning that, of course, is not to be excluded in this context; but 
the heart of the verse is an oxymoron that rests on the understanding of fejas as ‘energy’, ‘ardor’, ‘power’, etc., 
as shown by Somananda’s criticism in SD 75b (tejastve santata katham, “if it is tejas, how can it be tranquil?”); 
besides, it is not impossible that the word tejas in this benedictory verse already alludes to the main goal of the 
treatise, namely the examination of the six dhdtus, by using a word that refers to the Brahman but also to the ele- 
ment ‘fire’. 

120. The very fact that this is a benedictory verse could be seen as evidence that the Samiksa is a rather late 
work and may not have been composed by Bhartrhari himself: on margalas as a somewhat late phenomenon in 
Sastric literature and on the fact that many fifth-century treatises did not begin with mavgalas (including Bhartrhari’s 
Vakyapadiya), see Minkowski 2008. The argument, however, might not be compelling: the history of margalas 
seems far from simple, not to mention that the practice seems to have become widespread from the sixth century 
onwards (Bhartrhari is supposed to have been active until circa 510 according to Frauwallner 1961: 134-35). There 
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criticizes the stanza from Sivadrsti 2.73ab to 2.75, and while doing so he specifies that it is found “in 
the Samiksa” (samiksayam, Sivadrsti 2.73ab). 

As pointed out by a number of scholars, fragment | is often found in manuscripts of the Satakatraya, 
as the very first verse of the Nitisataka.'*! According to D. D. Kosambi, the stanza is “spurious, a later 
addition” in the Satakatraya, “as seen from numerous omissions.” !?2 Bronkhorst has pointed out in this 
regard !3 that although in his Dhvanydlokalocana Abhinavagupta sometimes quotes verses that belong 
to the Satakatraya, he never gives any hint that he might believe them to be by Bhartrhari; Bronkhorst 
further remarks that if the Saiva nondualists ascribe this particular verse to Bhartrhari, it is not because 
in their eyes it might belong to the Satakatraya, since Somananda and Utpaladeva explicitly state that 
it is from the Samiksa. 

The verse also appears at the beginning of the (Laghuyoga)vasisthasara, '2* one of the abbrevi- 
ated versions of the Yogavdsistha (a late, much augmented version of the tenth-century Kashmirian 
Moksopaya),'* and in Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavalt: 1 (no. 3), an anthology that, in its current form, 
is generally believed to have been compiled in the fifteenth century or later !*° and that attributes the 
verse to one Bhartrhari (bhartrhareh). The verse is also quoted twice (with an explicit allusion to 
Somananda’s criticism of it) by Rajanaka Laksmirama in his nineteenth-century commentary (Vivrti) 
on the Pardatrisikd, and it is ascribed to Bhartrhari in both cases. !27 


A2. 


avidyasabalasyasya sthitam meyatvam Gtmanah | 

grhitam na!?8 nijam ripam Sabalena tadatmana \\| 

The Self’s status as an object of knowledge exists insofar as [this Self] is variegated (sabala) 
due to ignorance (avidya); [but] this variegated Self does not grasp its own nature/[but] the 
nature [thus] grasped in the variegated form of this [objectified Self] is not [truly the Self]’s. 


This verse is quoted in Spandapradipika: 4 by Bhagavatotpala, who introduces it by specifying that it 
is borrowed from the Dhadtusamiksa (dhatusamiksayam ca). On the compound avidyasabala° used by 
Utpaladeva in his Sivadrsti to describe the planes on which, according to Bhartrhari, reality appears in 
the form of insentient objects, see nn. 43 and 44 above. 


A3. 


s@ canrtatmikavidya nanrtasya hi vastuta'?9 | 
navastu'3 yastuno nasam vikaram va karoty atah \\ 


are known examples of sdstras beginning with mangalas in the fifth century and even before (see, e.g., Minkowski 
2008: 7). 

121. See Sarma 1940: 67; Gnoli 1959: 73; Iyer 1969: 10; Bronkhorst 1994: 38-39; and Nemec 2011: 200 n. 
358. 

122. Kosambi 1948: 62-63. 

123. See Bronkhorst 1994. 

124. As noticed in Kosambi 1948: 62. On the original title of the work as Vasisthasdra see Slaje 2005: 39. 

125. According to Hanneder 2006: 10, it is ‘“‘a brief collection of verses (233 vss.), which contains a large per- 
centage (61 vss.) of non-Yogavasistha material, some clearly from a background different from the Moksopaya or 
Yogavasistha.” 

126. See Sternbach 1974: 22-23. 

127. Paratrisikavivrti: 7: uktam hi Srisoma@nandapdadaih: dikkaladilaksanena vydpakatvam vihanyate | avasyam 
vyapako yo hi sarvadiksu sa vartate \\ iti. dikkaladyanavacchinnanantaccinmatramirtaye | svanubhiityekamandya 
namah santaya tejase \\ iti tatrabhavadbhartrharipadair yat sarvatmataya laksanam krtam tad etad anena nirakrtam 

. Ibid.: 196: tatha ca harina .. . 

128. grhitam na Ed. : na grhitam S’\ (according to Ed.: 4, fn. 18). 

129. vastutd Ed. : vastu ya S’1 (according to Ed.: 4, n. 19). 

130. ndvastu Ed. : S’1 om. (according to Ed.: 4, n. 20). 
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And this ignorance has a fake essence; for what is fake is no real thing (vastu); therefore [this 
ignorance] that is not a real thing does not perform the destruction (nasa) or modification 
(vikdra) of any real thing. 


This verse is quoted by Bhagavatotpala immediately after fragment 2 in Spandapradipika: 4. 
A4. 


ndacchdditasya tamasa rajjukhandasya vikriya | 

ndaso va kriyate yadvat tadvann avidyaydtmanah || 

When a piece of rope is hidden, no modification or destruction of it is performed by the darkness 
[that conceals it]; in the same way, [no modification or destruction] of the Self [is performed] 
by ignorance. 


This verse is quoted immediately after fragment 3 in Spandapradipika: 5. It is quoted again in 
Spandapradipika: 17, this time with an explicit attribution to Bhartrhari (uktam ca bhartrharina). 


AS. 


natah svato na parato bandho’sya paramatmanah | 

baddho ’thavidyaya jivo muktis tasya hi tatksaye \I 

Therefore there is no bondage (bandha)—whether [caused] by oneself or by something else—for 
the Highest Self; rather, it is the conscious individual (jiva) who is bound due to ignorance; for 
the [conscious individual]’s liberation occurs when [ignorance] ceases. 


This verse is quoted by Bhagavatotpala in Spandapradipika: 5, immediately after fragment 4. 
AO. 


karmani mohamilani samsrteh karanam yatah | 

tatksayat karmanirmuktah svasthah saGntatamas tatah \\ 

Since acts, which have delusion (moha) as their root, are the cause of the cycle of rebirths 
(samsrti), thanks to the cessation of this [delusion], one is free of acts, one abides in oneself, one 
is absolutely tranquil (santatama). 


This verse is quoted in Spandapradipika: 22, and there Bhagavatotpala specifies that it comes from the 
Saddhatusamiksa (uktam'3! saddhatusamiksadyam). 


A7. 


suddham tattvam'*2 prapaficasya na hetur anivrttitah | 

jndanajneyadiriipasya mayaiva janani tatah \\ 

Reality (tattva), which is pure, is not the cause of the phenomenal display (prapajica), because 
it does not cease (anivrtti); so it is only maya that produces what consists in cognitions, objects 
of cognitions, and so on. 


This verse is quoted in Nayanaprasadini: 60 (a commentary by Pratyaksasvaripa, probably written at 
the end of the fourteenth century, on the Tattvapradipika of Citsukha), as being by Bhartrhari and as 
belonging to the Dhdtusamiksa (ata eva dhatusamiksayam brahmavitprakandair bhartrharibhir abhi- 
hitam . . .).'33 


131. uktam Ed. : uktaf ca D1 (according to Ed.: 22, fn. 16). 

132. suddham tattvam Atmasiddhi : suddhatattvam Nayanaprasadini. 

133. This was noted by Sastri (1959: 61 n. 32), but the author omitted to explain what the abbreviation used 
(“NP”) meant, which puzzled a number of scholars (see, e.g., Iyer 1969: 10 n. 31). Houben (1995: 7 n. 10), after 
mentioning that “Somananda and Utpalacarya” refer to the “Sabdadhdtusamiksa,” adds: “Professor Aklujkar 
informs me that also Citsukha referred to the Sabdadhdtusamiksa.” I assume (but I might be wrong of course) that 
this is the passage that Aklujkar had in mind, although it belongs to the commentary on Citsukha’s text rather than 


to the Tattvapradipika itself. 
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It is also mentioned in Yamunacarya’s Atmasiddhi: 63 without any attribution. It appears there 
whereas Yamunacarya (eleventh century) has just quoted Dharmakirti (Pramdnavarttika 3.354, which 
is about the idea that cognition, although undifferentiated, appears in the differentiated forms of the 
‘apprehended object’, grahya, and ‘apprehending subject’, grahaka). The quotation of Dharmakirti’s 
stanza occurs immediately after Yamunacarya has mentioned “declared and hidden Buddhists” 
(saugatah prakatah pracchannGs ca), as an example of what the declared Buddhists assert (yathahuh 
prakatah ...); then Yamunacarya quotes fragment 7 as an example of what hidden Buddhists state 
(yatha va prachannah . . .). So Yamunacarya is accusing the author of this verse—according to which 
the distinction between cognitions, objects of cognition, and, presumably, the cognizing subject is a 
mere product of maya—of being doctrinally close to the Buddhists while pretending not to be one of 
them. 

Roque Mesquita, who examines this passage in his work on Yamunacarya’s Samvitsiddhi, knows 
and quotes the passage from the Nayanaprasddini identifying it as a quotation from the Dhdtusamiksa; 
yet he seems to think that this is an alternative title for the Vakyapadiya (?), for he simply remarks that 
although the verse is “ascribed to Bhartrhari,” “it does not seem to be found in the Vakyapadiya,” !34 and 
considers that the verse cannot be by Bhartrhari, on the grounds that (1) Bhartrhari’s system does not 
include the illusionistic notion of maya; (2) in the Atmasiddhi Yamunacarya is concerned with refuting 
“modern” opponents rather than old ones (an argument somewhat surprising given that Dharmakirti 
has just been mentioned and predates Yamunacarya by several centuries); and (3) Bhartrhari is never 
mentioned as a Vedantic author (again, a rather surprising argument given that in the Atmasiddhi 
Yamunacarya himself mentions Bhartrhari in a list of Vedantic authors who have wandered off the 
right interpretation of the Brahmasiitras).'35 Mesquita concludes that the source of this verse remains 
unknown !36—a conclusion adopted by Bronkhorst. !37 


B. Doubtful cases of quotations that have been suspected of belonging to 
the Samiksa 


Bl. 


yatha visuddham akasam timiropapluto janah | 

samkirnam iva matrabhi§ citrabhir abhimanyate |\ 

tathedam amrtam brahma nirvikaram avidyayd | 

kalusatvam ivapannam bhedariipam vivartate \| 

Just as someone afflicted with the [eye disease called] timira imagines the pure sky as if it were 
mingled with various forms, in the same way, due to ignorance, this immortal Brahman that is 
free of modifications appears (vivartate) as if it were stained and had a differentiated form. 


Dignaga’s Traikalyapariksa, of which only a Tibetan translation survives, borrows—with only a few 
slight modifications—verses 53 to 85 of Bhartrhari’s Sambandhasamuddesa in the Prakirnakanda, '°8 
as well as two verses that, as noticed by Erich Frauwallner, are often quoted by later authors as being 
by Bhartrhari; yet these two verses do not belong to the Vakyapadiya as we know it, and the author of 
the Vrtti on the first Kanda (which Frauwallner takes to be Bhartrhari himself) happens to quote them 


134. Mesquita 1988: 75-76 n. 114: “Der folgende Sloka konnte bisher nicht eindeutig identifiziert werden. 
Er wird zwar von Pratyaksasvariipa in seinem Kommentar Nayayaprasddinivyakhyaya [sic] ... zu Citsukhas 
Tattvapradipika . . . Bhartrhari zugeschrieben . . . , scheint aber etwa im Vakyapadiya nicht auf.” 

135. See n. 114 above. 

136. Ibid.: “Die Quelle bleibt also unbekannt.” 

137. Bronkhorst (1992: 59 n. 23) notes that the stanza ‘“‘a été attribuée 4 Bhartrhari” (no primary source is men- 
tioned) but considers the attribution of this stanza to Bhartrhari “tout a fait douteuse” on the basis of the remarks to 
this effect in Mesquita 1988. 

138. See Frauwallner 1959: 107 ff. on this borrowing. 
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in his commentary on the first verse of the treatise. Frauwallner therefore assumes that these stanzas 
may have been part of the Samiksa. !39 

Indeed, the verses in question (the tenth and eleventh among twelve karikds quoted in Vrtti: 10-14 
on Vakyapadiya 1.1, and introduced there by a mere tathd hy uktam)'“° are often cited by later authors, 
among whom the Buddhist Kamalasila, the Vedantin Suresvara, and the Saiva dualist Narayanakantha, 
but also the Jains Mallavadin, Abhayadeva, and Prabhacandra. !*! It is also true that some of these later 
authors explicitly ascribe the verses in question to Bhartrhari himself (thus Narayanakantha: tatha caha 
tatrabhavan bhartrharih . . .);'42 and even when no mention of Bhartrhari is made, the context often 
makes clear that Bhartrhari is seen as their author, as is the case for instance in Kamalasila’s Pafijika 
on Tattvasangraha 144, where the quotation occurs in the midst of a criticism of the sabdabrahmavada, 
which Santaraksita and Kamalasila undoubtedly ascribe to Bhartrhari. 

Sadhu Ram, who had noticed some of these quotations, was of the opinion that in fact the whole 
group of twelve verses presented in editions of the Vakyapadiya as quoted by the Vrtti were originally 
part of the miila-text.'*3 This, however, seems very unlikely given the syntactical structure of the first 
five verses in the Vakyapadiya: the first four include relative clauses that can only be understood in 
connection with the correlation in the following verses, and the correlative structure is lost if the series 
of verses in the Vrfti is seen as integral to the verses of the Vakyapadiya. 

At first glance it is therefore possible that, as surmised by Frauwallner, the Vrtti on Vakyapadiya 
1.1 quoted verses that were considered to be by Bhartrhari by later authors because they happened to 
belong to another work of his, which, in the absence of any other source of information, could be taken 
to be the Samiksa; and although Frauwallner did not explicitly extend the hypothesis to the twelve 
verses quoted in the Vrtti, there is no reason not to consider the whole series (rather than just the tenth 
and eleventh verses) as possibly taken from the Samiksd. 

However, as far as I know, none of the authors who quote these verses mentions the Samiksd or sim- 
ply hints at the fact that they might not come from the Vakyapadiya itself. More crucially, two authors 
at least specify that the verses quoted in the Vrtti are in fact borrowed from an unspecified @gama rather 
than from a work by Bhartrhari. One of them is Vrsabhadeva, who, in his Paddhati, introduces the long 
quotation in the Vrtti by saying: 


Now [Bhartrhari] shows how the meaning of this whole [first] verse [of the Vakyapadiya] is in 
conformity with Ggama. !4+ 


139. See ibid.: 113 (“Als Abschluss sind zwei Verse angefiigt, die ebenfalls Bhartrhari nachgebildet sind. Doch 
stammen die betreffenden Verse Bhartrhari’s, die héaufig zitiert werden, aus einem andern Werk, nicht aus dem 
Prakirnam.”) and ibid., n. 47: “Sie werden von Bhartrhari selbst in seiner Vrttih zum 1. Kapitel des Vakyapadiyam 
zitiert ... Vermutlich stammen sie aus seiner Sabdadhatusamiksa.” 

140. These verses run as follow: yah sarvaparikalpanam abhase’py anavasthitah | tarkagamanumdnena bahudha 
parikalpitah \\ vyatito bhedasamsargau bhavabhavau kramakramau | satyanrte ca visvatma pravivekat prakasate 
Il antaryami sa bhiitanam Grad dire ca drsyate | so’tyantam ukto moksdya mumuksubhir updasyate \\ prakrtitvam 
api praptan vikaran dkaroti sah | rtudhameva grismante mahato meghasamplavan \\| tasyaikam api caitanyam 
bahudha pravibhajyate | angarankitam utpate varirasor ivodakam \\| tasmdd akrtigotrasthad vyaktigrama vikarinah 
| marutdd iva jayante vrstim anto balahakah \\ trayiriipena tajjyotih paramam parivartate | prthaktirthapravadesu 
drstibhedanibandhanam \\ santavidyatmako yo'msah taduhaitadavidyaya | taya grastam ivdjasram ya nirvaktum 
na Sakyate || sarvatah parivartanam parimanam na vidyate | tasya ya labdhasamskara na svatmany avatisthate 
Il yatha visuddham akasam timiropapluto janah | samkirnam iva matrabhis citrabhir abhimanyate \\ tathedam 
amrtam brahma nirvikaram avidyaya | kalusatvam ivapannam bhedariipam vivartate || brahmedam §abdanirmanam 
SabdaSsaktinibandhanam | vivrttam sabdamatrabhyastasv eva praviliyate \| For significantly differing translations, 
see Biardeau 1964: 27-29, Iyer 1965: 2-3, and concerning verse 4, Bansat-Boudon 2011. 

141. For detailed references to these quotations see Nakamura 2004: 19 and Ram 1956: 63. 

142. Mrgendragamatika, Vidyapdda 2.12ab: 64-65. 

143. Ram 1956: 62-63. 

144. Paddhati: 10: idanim sarvasyaiva karikarthasy4gamenanugamam darsayati. 
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The other witness is of particular interest to us, because he undoubtedly knew the Samiksda: in his 
Isvarapratyabhijnavivrtivimarsini, ' Abhinavagupta himself comments on the fourth among the vers- 
es that appear in the Vakyapadiyavrtti (a stanza obviously quoted by Utpaladeva in his lost Vivrti). 


Now, at the end of his explanation of this verse, '*° Abhinavagupta adds: 


Thus has been shown the conformity of [Utpaladeva’s] work with the dgama quoted by 
Bhartrhari (bhartrharipathitagama). '47 


If this verse belonged to the Samiksd, it seems wildly improbable that Abhinavagupta, who is one of 
our main sources concerning this lost work, might have failed to spot the origin of the quotation; and 
since the verses that Frauwallner suspects of belonging to the Samiksda are most probably from the same 
source, it appears very unlikely that they originally belonged to the Samiksa. 


B2. 


yad ddau ca yad ante ca yan madhye tasya satyata \\ 

na yad abhasate tasya satyatvam tavad eva hi || 

That which [exists] at the beginning, at the end, and in between has reality; [but] not that which 
[merely] appears; for that has a reality that is only such/that only lasts for so long. 


The eleventh-century Saiva author Ksemaraja quotes this verse while ascribing it to Bhartrhari (tatra- 
bhavadbhartrharinapi . . .) in Spandanirnaya: 18 ad Spandakarika 1.5. His younger contemporary 
Yogaraja, who only quotes the first half of this stanza in Paramarthasdravivrti: 62, also ascribes it to 
Bhartrhari (iti tatrabhavadbhartrhariniriipitanitya . . .). Bansat-Boudon notices !#8 that the verse “is 
not found in the present Vakyapadiya” and wonders if it could have belonged to the Samiksa.'!49 The 
fragment, which she compares with Agamasastra 2.6ab (Gdav ante ca yan ndsti vartamane’pi tat tatha 
| “That which does not exist at the beginning and at the end is thus [nonexistent] at present too”), also 
brings to mind Vakyapadiya 3.2.11,'!° and it is quite possible that it belonged to the Samiksd, but so 
far I could not find any evidence linking it to this work. 


B3. 


dikkaladilaksanena vyapakatvam vihanyate | 

avasyam vyapako yo hi sarvadiksu sa vartate || 

The [all-]pervasiveness [of what you praise as the ultimate reality] is contradicted by the charac- 
teristic, [which you ascribe to this ultimate reality, of being unlimited by] place, time, and so on 
[and therefore not distinguished by them]; for [something that is all-]pervasive necessarily exists 
in all places [and so must be distinguished by all places]. !>! 


145. As pointed out by Bansat-Boudon (2011: 38-40), a part of the verse also appears in the Abhinavabharati, 
without any specification as to its source. 

146. For an analysis and translation of this explanation see Bansat-Boudon 2011. 

148. Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi 2011: 202 n. 900. 

149. Ibid.: “Might it be inferred that it belongs to the lost Sabdadhatusamiksa quoted in Sivadrstivrtti, p. 84, as 
well as in Spandapradipika, p. 4 (as Dhatusamiksa) and pp. 16 and 21 (as Saddhatusamiksa)?” 

150. See n. 96 above. 

151. My understanding of this verse rests on its explanation in Sivadrstivrtti: 84-85: ... iti laksanena 
digdesakalair avacchedo visisyamdnataé nisiddha, tac cayuktam parimitadesakalad arthat* tasyavacchedat, 
anyatha sarvadikkaladivisesanabhave** vyapakatvadi na syat. vyapako hi bhavet sarvadiksv avaSyam vartamanah 
sarvakalavacchinnas ca nityah ... [*parimitadesakalad arthat $2, $3, S4, KSTS Ed., Nemec 2011: p.n.p. SI: 
aparimitadesakalabhyam conj. Torella 2014: 572. ** sarvadikkaladivisesanabhdve em. Torella 2014: 572: 
sarvadikkaladivisesanabhdave $2, S83, S84, KSTS Ed., Nemec 2011; p.n.p. S1.] “The delimitation [of this reality that 
you praise, i.e.,] its particularization by ‘directions’—[that is,] space—and time is ruled out by the characteristic that 
[you ascribe to it in the verse where you present it as unlimited by space, time, etc. (dikkaladyanavacchinna)]; and 
this is wrong, because this [reality must] be distinguished (avaccheda) from an object that [only] has a limited space 
and time [and it must therefore be particularized by all places and times]; otherwise, if it were not particularized by 
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In the KSTS edition of the Sivadrsti, this verse, which occurs immediately before Utpaladeva’s quota- 
tion of fragment | in his Sivadrstivrtti, is presented as another quotation given by Utpaladeva rather 
than a verse from Somananda’s Sivadrsti. According to K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, both stanzas 
belong to the lost work attributed to Bhartrhari; !°? this also seems to be Iyer’s opinion. !>? However, 
the Paratrisikavivrti for instance clearly distinguishes Somananda’s criticism, formulated in this verse, 
from the Samiksa stanza that Utpaladeva quotes immediately after so as to explain what Somananda 
is refuting; !°4 and as noted by Torella, “obviously, the sloka beginning with dikkaladi® (p. 84, ll. 4-5), 
included in the Vytti, in fact belongs to the Sivadrsti.” 55 This verse was already translated as being part 
of Somananda’s criticism of the Samiksd@’s stanza by Gnoli, !5° and the mistake had already been spot- 
ted and corrected by the KSTS editors themselves at the end of the volume (see suddhyasuddhipattra: 
84, 1. 4: dikkaladityadisloko—miilaslokatvena jneyah). 
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[Mahabhasyadipika, chapter 1] Mahabhasyadipika of Bhartrhari, Fascicule IV: Ahnika I, ed. Johannes 
Bronkhorst. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1987. 

[Mrgendragamatika] The Sri Mrgendra Tantram (Vidyapada & Yogapada) with the Commentary of 
Narayanakantha, ed. Madhusudan Kaul Shastri. Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, vol. 50. Bom- 
bay: 1930. 

Mundakopanisad—see Olivelle 1998. 

[Nayanaprasadini] Tattvapradipika (Citsukhi) of Paramahamsa Citsukhacarya, with the Commentary 
Nayanaprasddini, ed. Kashinath Shastri. Bombay: Nirnaya Sagar Press, 1915. 

[Nyayagamanusarini] Dvadasaram Nayacakram of Acarya Sri Mallavadi Ksamasramana, with the 
Commentary Nyayaégamdanusdrini of Sri Simhasiiri Gani Vadi Ksamasramana, part I (1-4 Aras), ed. 
Muni Jambuvijayaji. Bhavnagar: Sri Jain Atmanand Sabha, 1966. 

Paddhati on Vakyapadiya 1\—see Vakyapadiya 1. 

[Paratrisikavivrti] The Paratrisika Vivriti of Rajanaka Lakshmirama, ed. Jagaddhara Zadu Shastri. 
Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, vol. 69. Srinagar: 1947. 

Pramanavarttika (Sanskrit and Tibetan), ed. Yusho Miyasaka. Acta Indologica I, 1971-1972: 1-206. 

Prakirnaprakaga—see Vakyapadiya 3.1 and 3.2. 

Sivadrsti of Srisomanandanatha with the Vrtti by Utpaladeva, ed. Madhusudan Kaul Shastri. Kashmir 
Series of Texts and Studies, vol. 54. Srinagar: 1934. 

Sivadrstivrttisee Sivadrsti. 

[Spandanirnaya] The Spandakarikas of Vasugupta with the Nirnaya by Ksemaraja, ed. Madhusudan 
Kaul Shastri. Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, vol. 42. Srinagar: 1925. 

Spandapradipika: A Commentary on the Spandakarika by Bhagavadutpalacdarya, ed. Mark Dyczkow- 
ski. Varanasi: Indica Books, 2000. 

[Subhasitavali] The Subhdshitdvali of Vallabhadeva, ed. Peter Peterson and Pandit Durgaprasada. 
Bombay: Education Society’s Press, 1886. 

Taittiriyopanisad—see Olivelle 1998. 

[Tattvasangraha and Tattvasangrahapanjika—Ed. K] Tattvasangraha of Santaraksita with the Com- 
mentary of Kamalasila, ed. Embar Krishnamacharya. 2 vols. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, vols. 30 
and 31. Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1926. 

[Tattvasangraha and Tattvasangrahapaiijika—Ed. S| Tattvasangraha of Acarya Shantaraksita with the 
Commentary “Paijika” of Shri Kamalshila, ed. Dwarikadas Sastri. 2 vols. Bauddha Bharati Series, 
vol. 1. Varanasi: 1968. 

[Upadesasahasri] Sankara’s Upadesasahasri, vol. 1: Introduction, Text and Indices, ed. Sengaku 
Mayeda. Tokyo: Univ. of Tokyo Press, 1979. (Rpt. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2006.) 

[Vakyapadiya |] Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari with the Commentaries Vrtti and Paddhati of Vrsabhadeva, 
Kanda I, ed. K. A. Subramania Iyer. Poona: Deccan College, [1966] 1995. 
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[Vakyapadiya 3.1] Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari with the Commentary of Helaraja, Kanda HI, Part 1, ed. 
K. A. Subramania Iyer. Poona: Deccan College, 1963. 

[Vakyapadiya 3.2] Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari with the Commentary of Helaraja, Kanda II, Part 2, ed. 
K. A. Subramania Iyer. Poona: Deccan College, 1973. 

[Vakyapadiya—Ed. Rau] Bhartrharis Vakyapadiya: Die Miilakarikas nach den Handschriften heraus- 
gegeben und mit einem Pada-Index versehen, ed. Wilhelm Rau. Wiesbaden: Deutsche Morgenlin- 
dische Gesellschaft, 1977. 

[Vakyapadiyavrtti on Vakyapadiya 1] - see Vakyapadiya 1. 
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